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In days now past Pete was a Gypsy horse trader —and honest ee 
Deacen Seuth wanted a driving horse ‘at a bergaun— and grabbed the bargain he thought he saw 


Driving home he discovered his bargain horse was stone blind Mad’ Yes, the maddest Deacon in the whole countryside | 


He took that horse right back to Pete. No redress Pete blandly replied: “! tel’ you he no look wery good.” 


"Those Whe Ofer You Draper Loom Pats tht “Just os Good” 
CAN'T EVEN PROPERLY INSPECT 


THEIR OWN IMITATIONS 
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BECAUSE HE INVITED IT a 
Psyc yite Fact —made use by those who Sel! Substitutes 
—tnhat whe Md Joes | ) tor “Something-just-as good ne is 
Products t the Foundry are Naturally Subject to Variation — Without 
4 
ur Urawings | start trom and Our Jigs and Fixtures to Prevent eA. 
Certain Known [roubles and Our Knowledge ot What to Look Out tor ee 
, — No Inspector Can Protect You trom Faults that Wil Cause | rouble a 
Your | 
YOU FLIRT WITH TROUBLE WHEN YOU BUY ANY 
BUT DRAPER-MADE PARTS FOR DRAPER LOOMS 
ta Massachusetts Spartanburg 5 


because 
you'd be aiming at the 


same objectives 


If you were in the oil refining business or if you 
had an oil refinery in your own mill, you would 
make your oils and greases to meet the exact condi- 
tions in the textile business. 

That is the way our technical people work. 

In refining Texaco Spindle Oils, they constantly 
study your need for oils which are clean. They pro- 
duce oils which lubricate efficiently (when properly 
applied), Thus Texaco Spindle Oils help you elim- 
inate throwing or leaking. 

Knowing the importance to you of avoiding drag 
and wear and high starting torque, Texaco Refin- 
eries have worked out spindle oils with the right 
characteristics to help you solve these many prob- 
lems which you face. 

For your ball or roller bearings placed where 
leakage may occur owing to high temperatures, 
Texaco has developed Starfak Greases. They keep 
their consistency. 

Give the Texaco representative an opportunity 
to assist you to select from among Texaco Spindle 
Oils the ones that most efficiently meet your specific 
operating conditions. 

They are made the way you would make them to 
improve your lubrication. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street + New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 


TEXACO Industrial Lubricants 


118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED. AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS. MARCH 2, 1897. 


EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING C 
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Order your auxiliary de- 
vices which were designed 
especially for this lamp 
from the General Electric 
Vapor Lamp Company. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Double the productive 


value of your 


kilowatts 


The General Electric High Intensity Mercury Vapor Lamp, 
with a rated output of 16,000 lumens at 400 watts. .. 40 lumens 
per watt... provides you with more efficient light than you can 
secure in any other way. With no increase in wattage and with 
no increase in wiring, i.e., the same number of outlets is used, 
you double your productive light with this modern light source. 


The General Electric High Intensity Mercury Vapor Lamp 
is equally efficient on either 110- or 220-volt, 60 cycle circuits. 
With specially-designed General Electric ballast units the lamp 
has an average life of 2,000 hours. Proper distribution of the 
light is assured by use of any one of the many approved 
luminaires now available. 


This lamp is described in complete detail and many of the 
profitable applications in various branches of industry are 
shown in an eight-page booklet which may be had by writing 


to the General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 895 Adams 
Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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The man with the test tube is an integral 
part of Franklin Process Yarn Dyeing 
Service. His activities include the 
following:— 


4. The testing by our own specially de- 
veloped method of every shipment 
of dyestuffs received by our plants 
(dyestuffs that do not meet F. P. 
standards as to strength and purity 
are rejected). 


The testing of all necessary proc- 
essing materials by similarly rigid 
standards. 

Constant research to develop new 
and better dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing methods. 


THE MAN WITH THE TEST TUBE 


A Symbol of Superior Yarn Dyeing Performance 


4 
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The making of hundreds of sample 
dyeings just to get ONE new and 
better shade. 


Eternal vigilance for methods and 
materials that will give the textile 
industry colors equal or better in 


quality AT LOWER COST. 


The man with the test tube is one reason 
why Franklin Process grew from a small 
experimental station to the largest cus- 
tom yarn dyeing service in the world in 
little more than a decade; why a major- 
ity of creators and manufacturers of 
yarn dyed fabrics, who seek true values, 
today look to— 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


ESTABLISHED 
Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns Custom Yarn Dyeing Dyeing and Processing Machines 


PROVIDENCE e PHILADELPHIA e GREENVILLE e CHATTANOOGA e N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 
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. WHEN REPLACING YOUR PRESENT 
SPOOLERS AND WARPERS 


An Installation of Three 
Automatic Spoolers and 
Three Super-Speed Warpers 


Barber-Colman System 


®RESULTS IN THE LOWEST COST PER POUND 
®*SAVES THE MOST MONEY 
®PAYS FOR ITSELF IN THE SHORTEST TIME 


*SHOWS THE GREATEST *MPROVEMENT IN: 
WEAVING 


COMPANY 


CONSIDER THESE FACTS... 
~ 
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You can 


MORE EASILY 
WITH 
THIS NEW COT 


NY normal range of numbers may 

be handled without premature 
buffing of Armstrong’s Extra Cushion 
Seamless Cork Cots. That’s because 
Armstrong’s new tubular process of 
manufacture assures cots that have 
uniform density from end to end! 
Thanks to this, these cots have little 
tendency to hollow out ... no hard 
shoulders to prevent proper contact. In 
addition, the Extra Cushion of these 


new cots makes them more responsive 
to the weight on the rollers thus doubly 
insuring good line contact. 

And easier handling in changing 
numbers is only one of the big advan- 
tages these new Extra Cushion cots 
offer you! They produce stronger, more 
uniform yarn, improve Monday morn- 
ing start-ups, and run better even on 
old frames. 

We'd like to send you ali the facts 
about these new Extra Cushion cots... 
also sainples. Just write Arm- 
strong Cork Products Com- 
pany, Textile Division, 921 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


for Spinning and Card Room Rolls 
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American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association To Meet At Pinehurst 
April 30th--May Ist and 2nd 


Problems Relating to Tax Adjustments Discussed By Officials 


HE Fortieth Annual Convention of the American 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association will be held at 

the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., on April 
30th, May ist and 2nd. 


President Webb and Secretary McLaurine are now at 
work formulating a program which will soon be announc- 
ed. Inasmuch as so many changes are taking place so 
rapidly in the industrial and political world and so many 
of these chances are vital to the operation of the cotton 
textile industry, this convention is anticipated with more 
than usual interest. 


The Carolina Hotel has informed the Secretary that 
an unusually large reservation has already been made. 


From the President’s office also came the following 
statement that, because of various conflicting news items 
appearing in the press, much confusion exists today in 


the public mind on the question of the processing tax 
refunds. 


In order to clarify this, the following statement is 
quoted from one of the large mill executives: “Our 
mills are proceeding to refund the processing taxes as 
provided in the clauses that we have used during the past 
months on our sales notes, and we are glad to do this and 
want to do it with the least delay possible, realizing that 
these refunds are going to mean just that much reduction 


in price to the consumer on goods that he will buy in the 
future. 


“The consumers, the public and our customers must 
realize that our clauses dealing with the handling of 
refunds means just that and no more.” 


“The public must understand that on practically all 
goods that have up today passed over the retail counters, 
at a price in which a processing tax was included, process- 
ing taxes have been paid by the processor into the Fed- 
eral Treasury cotton goods more slowly. The money 
that has been paid in escrow and has now been returned 
is money that is available and will be used for reducing 
the price of cotton goods all the way from those in the 


mill stocks and garment manufacturers and also, in a 
large measure, those on the wholesale and retail counters 
to the consumer. The consumers will not only get a 
reduced price from now on because of these taxes being 
returned to the mill but will get a benefit on many mil- 
lions more pounds and yards of cotton goods, the price 
of which will have to come down to compete even though 
the taxes on such goods were paid into the Federal Treas- 
ury instead of in escrow. 

“The problems connected with the application and re- 
moval of the processing tax is so highly involved that it 
is almost impossible for the public to understand. In 
fact, many of those who have been vitally affected by its 
application do not seem to always understand its impli- 
cations. 

“The cotton textile industry handles such varied com- 
modities and through so many channels and in such de- 
vious ways that the refund in one composite figure may 
attract some public attention, but when broken down into 
its component parts and begins to be distributed here 
and there, presents quite another picture. 

“The public must also appreciate that in the readjust- 
ment of local mill inventories, stock in process will have 
to be written down practically 5c a pound and inventories 
on the value of all cotton goods in warehouses on which 
some have actually paid the processing tax to the Federal 
Government, and which will likely never be returned. 
will have to be written down and there are other items of 
cost and loss. 

“While it is practically impossible to carry the process- 
ing tax all the way back to the ultimate consumer, who 
has purchased his goods over the counter, it is possible 
that this matter of tax adjustment will ultimately benefit 
him in the reduced cost of future purchases due to the 
fact that the mills are returning to their customers monev 
in accordance with the clauses heretofore mentioned and 
these funds will keep reverting until they ultimately 
come so close to the consumer as to effect his future 
purchases. 
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Saving Dollars White Waste 


By Geo. D. Simpkins, Superintendent, 
Cherokee Spinning Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


In sending in this article on Waste, Mr. Simpkins said 
that he was prompted to send it after reading the article 
on Waste in the Preparatory Departments, by Superin- 
tendent W. A. Hunt, of the Tifton (Ga.) Mills, which 
was published in our issue of January 30th. Mr. Simp- 
kins feels that the whole subject of waste needs closer 
study and suggests that other readers contribute articles 
on the same subject. We will be glad to have additional 
articles on any phase of the waste question—Editor. 


N writing this letter on the subject of reducing the 

amount of white waste, I have tried to be fair, open 

and above board with the company, with my fellow 
overseers and with myself. 


Lap WASTE 

I will start with the lap waste. There is only one sen- 
sible reason for lap waste being made and that is because 
the operator does not start the cotton right on the lap 
pin, lapping it over too much or wadding it in a bundle. 
To prevent this lap waste the foreman should see that 
all laps are started correctly. Split laps are made by 
putting too much waste in the cotton or by having excess 
draft on the pickers. 

There is absolutely no reason for taking laps off the 
cards before they are entirely run out, They must be 
watched and not allowed to run in double. If they do 
this, the cotton will wad up and ruin the clothing, knock 
out the screen ribs and mote knives and ruin the licker- 
in. In order to prevent waste from the card sliver in 
front of the cards, chokes should be kept out from under 
the doffers; in this way most all this waste can be elimi- 
nated. 

No white waste should be allowed on the floor, but if 
it does get there, it ought always to be picked up, never 
swept up. There also should be a handy place in which 
to put it. There is a considerable amount of waste made 
because of cans running too full and the stock falling on 
the floor. This is caused by carelessness on the part of 
the foreman. An operative will usually do just the way 
his foreman lets him do. There is no excuse for this as 
an experienced hand knows when to doff cans. 


WASTE ON DrAwING FRAMES 

I see no reason why any waste should be made on the 
drawing frames if a mill has skilled labor and good work 
up to the drawing machines. The drawing frame is a 
very simple machine to keep in running condition and 
should give very little trouble in making waste if prop- 
erly looked after. If the spoons are of the proper weight 
for the sliver being run there is little chance of making 
singlings. Carelessness is about the only thing thing that 
will cause waste on a drawing frame. 

The practice of picking up a handful of sliver to find 
the end instead of getting the end off the top of the can 
is nothing but a habit and shoud be fought by all carders, 
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as there is absolutely no reason for it because the end can 
be found quite as easily without doing so. 


SLUBBER WASTE 

Most of the waste made on the slubbers is made by the 
operator when he is creeling. Some men, instead of tak- 
ing the small amounts left in the can and piecing them 
to the full can and placing the piece on the top of the 
full can, simply stick the end of the full can of sliver 
through the machine, break the piece down and empty it 
into the waste can. There should not be any waste made 
in creeling slubbers and the practice of allowing the rov- 
ing to run over at the top or bottom of the bobbin is 
uncalled for because the frame is out of fix when it does 
this and should be stopped and repaired. 

All the waste that should be made on speeders is what 
little is made when creeling and what few singlings are 
made, and the singlings should be very few if the opera- 
tor has a good roving. Of course, there will be a few 
ends down occasionally, but that will make very little 
waste. As in the case ofthe slubbers there should be 
no bobbins running over at the top or bottom. Of course, 
bad piecing will cause hard ends and make waste on both 
slubbers and speeders, but an experienced operator knows 
how to keep from making hard ends. 


Cut RovInG 

Cut roving is a bad thing and if overseers are on to 
their jobs there will be very little of this made because 
there is no spinner living who can successfuly run cut 
roving. When it is made the best thing to do with it is 
to gt it back into wste just as soon as possible, otherwise, 
the room will be disorganized and the machines will all 
be making waste. A foreman can put one side of cut 
roving on each spinner in a spinning room and in a few 
hours evety side in that room will be making waste be- 
cause, while the spinner is trying to keep that one side 
straight and running, all her sides will ge tballed up and 
in a little while she will be in a snowstorm of cotton. I 
know of nothing worse than cut roving. My experience 
has been that when a frame begins making cut roving it 
makes it until fixed, and when it is fixed it should be 
doffed right then and there and the cut roving should not 
be allowed to go any farther. It should be stopped and 
sent back and worked over; in this way the amount of 
waste from succeeding machines can be cut down. 

Spinners’ balls are caused by the ends coming down on 
the spinning frame and being allowed to run down for 
some time. There are several causes for this, sometimes 
the spinner has more work than she can run. There is 
more of this today than there was several years ago. Mill 
managers have allowed their men to stretch the help out 
in order to let them make all the money they can, and 
have let up on cleaning. Instead of putting a hand on 
just what work he or she can run and keep cleaned up 

(Continued on Page 29) 


Side Show 


Impressions of an Observer at the Meeting of the Congressional 


Committee Appointed to Consider 


SOUTHERN textile man who attended the hear- 
ing on the Ellenbogen Bill before the Congressional 
Committee in Washington, jotted down the follow- 
ing impressions of what he saw and heard. It is interest- 
ing reading.—Editor. 


Ellenbogen, of Pennsylvania, youthful, small of stature, 
gimlet eyed, squeaky voice, nationality unknown, basking 
in the sunlight of publicity and self-importance * * * 
surrounded by labor leaders who were afforded seats at 
the committee table and who frequently prompted him 
with questions to be submitted to witnesses * * * Mar- 
cantonio, of New York, also youthful and foreign looking, 
cluttering up the records with a lot of foolish questions 
and answers * * * Farmer-laborite representative saying 
nothing * * * Wood, of Missouri, wanting to be shown 
and immediately taking charge of each witness as soon as 
introduced, interested to know of each trade organization 
executive whether or not he was a manufacturer or if he 
was just representing manufacturers; if only representa- 
tive, he then delivered a speech emphasizing that 
manufacturers appointed representatives to appear 
upon this important occasion but denied labor the 
right of an outside representative appearing with 
their committees for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining * * * swelled with pride after each such 
Statement as though it was the most important con- 
tribution made at the hearing. One trade organiza- 
tion executive stated that he felt as capable of rep- 
resenting his industry as the president of a State Fed- 
eration of Labor in representing labor unions under given 
circumstances (Wood was for twenty-three years presi- 
dent of ‘the State Federation of Missouri) * * * Reply 
received in blushing silence * * * Chairman Keller, pom- 
pous and greatly impressed with the importance of his 
assignment, frequently interrupting proceedings to ex- 
pound personal, legal and economic opinions * * * pala- 
vering over Senator Guffey, who read a message signed 
and purported to have been written by Governor Earle 
of Pennsylvania * * * requesting the Senator to remain 
so that they could be photographed together * * * ex- 
plaining why New York, with a minimum wage law, 
could not prevent the importation of goods from Con- 
necticut, void of such law, because the goods passed in 
interstate commerce—‘‘No, not interstate commerce— 
Yes, interstate commerce—No, now let me see, New York 
cannot prevent the importation of goods from Connecti- 
cut because—Now, let me see, which is it, because the 
goods are not interstate commerce or because they are?”’ 
* * * Ramspeck of Georgia, coming to the rescue, and 
explaining this grave problem in words of one syllable 
for the benefit of the chairman * * * Later, letting the 
world in on a great secret, just discovered in a book soon 
to be published, written by an eminent authority on 


and Report on the Ellenbogen Bill 


economics, to the effect that if the average family wage 
of the country were increased from $1,600 to $2,400 an- 
nually, that all of the cotton that could possibly be 
grown in the United States would be consumed within 
our own country * * * Observer wondering what this 
had to do with the question under consideration, consol- 
ing himself with a free lesson in economics * * * Sole 
Survivor of the late NRA, appearing as witness to answer 
long list of questions apparently rehearsed in advance 
* * * question by Chairman—answer—Yes, yes, yes, 
surely—followed with reason to support affirmative an- 
swer * * * apparently knew all the answers and observer’s 
economic education further improved * * * Representa- 
tives asking questions of witness and then holding con- 
ferences with labor leaders while the witness answered 
* * * Members of committee quietly withdrawing from 
the hearing, some of them never to reappear, until finally 
only one member in addition to the chairman left and he 
wanted to know how long the session would last—Chair- 
man replying that if the committeeman had to leave, ad- 
journment would be necessary since the chairman would 
be left alone * * * Bias and prejudice of committee so 
apparent that favorable report on bill inevitable * * * 
Conclusions to the effect that if such is the method of 
legislative procedure that it affords a sad, sad commen- 
tary upon a Democratic form of Government. 


Use of Cotton is January Record 


Consumption of all cottons in domestic mills during 
January totalled 591,309 bales, according to the report 
of the Census Bureau. The figure compares with 498,000 
bales reported by the Government as consumed in De- 
cember, and with 550,553 bales consumed in January 
last year. The figure was the largest for a January since 
669,000 bales were used in that month in 1929. 

It was also the largest for any month since 600,000 
bales were consumed in July, 1933. The June-July-Au- 
gust periods in cotton consumption history for domestic 
mills, up to 698,000 bales having been consumed in a 
single month during that period when dollar devaluation 
and the impending NRA combined to increase mill oper- 
ations. 
dustry and maintaining consumption at a rate probably 
not much below that of January also probably has been 
underrated, despite the fact that business has been re- 
duced to spot and nearby operations to a large extent 
by the threat of retroactive and new taxation. 

The report showed domestic consumption of 3,007,197 
bales from August Ist to January 3lst, or for the first 
half of the season, against 2,684,647 bales in the corre- 
sponding part of last season. It also placed cotton ex- 
ported during January at 525,636 bales, against 465,711 
last year, and the total for the first six months of the 


season 3,986,457 bales, against 2,884,538 in the first half 
of last season. 


Why? How? What? 


Rayon Yarn Sizing 


ing Specialist, published by Charles B. Johnson. 
It is written by E. R. Schwartz, of the faculty of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 


‘- HE tollowing article is from the Rayon Warp Siz- 


l had six honest serving men— 
They taught me all I knew: 

Their names were Where and What and When— 
And Why and How and Who. 


—Kipling. 


Three words from this quotation may well be used for 
a text for this discussion. Three questions must always 
be asked in connection with warp sizing as well as for 
any other textile process. They are Why? and How? 
and What? Voltaire once said “Judge of a man by his 
questions rather than by his answers.” To ask these 
questions about the sizing of yarn is a sign of good judg- 
ment. 


Unsized Rayon 
Yarn Under No 
Tension 


Figure 1 


Why should yarn be sized at all? Obviously there are 
several reasons. One is that in order to get the yarns 
into a woven fabric properly with correct tension and 
minimized breakage, the friction of the yarn against the 
moving parts of the loom must be reduced as much as 
possible. By proper operation and adjustment of the 
loom at a given speed it is possible to minimize somewhat 
the pressure of drop wires, heddle eyes, and reed against 
the yarn thus reducing friction. Still further reduction 
of friction is possible by making the yarn surface smooth 
and relatively slippery. Proper warp sizing should do 
this. Another reason is to increase the strength of the 
yarn until it will withstand the tension to which it is 
subjected during weaving. Still another is to retain 
certain desired properties in the yarn. In rayon weaving, 
for example, sizing may help considerably to prevent the 
occurrence of a dangerous amount of stretching. In the 


production of crepes the sizing aids in retaining the 
10 


potential energy provided by the excess yarn twist until 
the proper time for its release in the finishing process. 
Not only must a proper size mixture do this, but it 
should also, in a measure, control the rate at which the 
potential energy is released in the boil-off. 


In each instance thus far noted, two characteristics 
must be considered carefully. First, the physical and 
chemical nature of the size itself. Second, the manner in 
which it distributes itself on or in the yarn. The former 
is largely a matter of chemical and physical testing. The 
latter is a matter of optical inspection. 


And thus we come to our second question—How? 
This can only be answered here by asking What? and 
getting an answer. In other words—What conditions 
exist in the yarn? Then having determined them—How 
did they occur? And then again—What can we do to 
retain, improve or prevent them? No state of agreement 
exists as to whether sizing should entirely penetrate a 


Same yarn as 
Figure 1 ajter 
sizing. The yarn 
is not under ten- 
sion and is at the 
same magnifica- 
tion as for Figure 
2. 


Figure 2 


yarn, covering each fibre and binding all the filaments 
together, or whether there should be simply a surface 
coating, without penetration. Circumstances must de- 
termine which condition is the best for any given case. 
But the serious problem still remains—have we the con- 
dition we want? ‘There is not any longer the necessity 
for guessing at the answer. Textile microscopy makes it 
possible for us to look and see. Not only to look, but 
also to measure. Not only to see what but how much. 


If it is a case of surface coating, the nature of the sur- 
face is important and demands close examination. A new 
microscope of the type known as the Ultropak allows the 
most minute inspection of the surface conditions. The 
light instead of being transmitted through the specimen— 
obviously difficult, if not impossible in the case of a 
sized yarn—is directed down through a system of annular 
lenses surrounding the objective—which is of special 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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wash 


Fabries 
Dyed or printed with 
Indanthrens 


Will please the finisher 


as well as the user 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


CORPORATION 


230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Preparation of Goods For Sanforizing 


By Herbert Booth 


HERE is an ever increasing demand for goods that 
uh are not only dyed with fast colors and that stand 

repeated washings without fading, but also for 
goods that will not shrink, but which maintain their origi- 
nal length and width for indefinite periods. The day 
when pants, shirts, overalls and other cotton garments 
were expected to shrink from a few inches to a foot is 
definitely past. 


In preparing goods for sanforizing, standard pieces are 
cut from the woven goods and these are carefully meas- 
ured for width and length. These pieces are then washed 
in a laundry machine with a standard soap solution at a 
definite temperature for a definite length of time, usually 
one hour. After washing the goods are dried flat, with- 
out stretching and are again measured. The shrink de- 
sired is calculated from the variation in length and width 
of these sample pieces before and after washing. Using 
this exact figure as a basis, the sanforzing range is set 
to shrink the goods to this predetermined degree and the 
goods are run accordingly. 


The best results in sanforizing depend to a great ex- 
tent upon the preparation of the goods before sanforizing. 
In order to be shrunk correctly, the goods must be hy- 
droscopic not only in the warp but in the filling as well. 
In sizing the warp preparatory to weaving, a starch 
should be used that is free, as far as possible, from adhe- 
sive qualities after the warps have been dried. Good 
results are obtainable with thin-boiling corn starches, 
potato starches and tapioca starches together with suffi- 
cient softener to prevent stickiness. The softener should 
be of the water soluble type, such as sulphonated emulsi- 
fied tallow and the like, with or without a hydroscopic 
builder, such as the hydréscopic gums. The use of such 
materials will produce a warp of good weaving qualities 
and also one that will quickly absorb water, a prime 
necessity in sanforzing. The goods must be uniformly 
and quickly wet out if they are to show a uniform shrink- 
age. 

After the goods are woven the filling still lack an af- 
finity for water as raw cotton repels moisture. To make 
the filling water-absorbent, the goods are usually 
run on the finishing range through a solution of soluble 
oil which must not only be extremely hydroscopic, but 
must also be free of objectionable odors after being dried 
in the goods and entirely free from stickiness or “tacki- 
ness.” If the goods are sticky or “tacky,” they will 
come off of the machine wrinkled and uneven in shrink- 


age due to fact that the stickiness will cause them to stick 
to the irons. 


There are a number of very suitable oils that are satis- 
factory for wetting out piece goods to be sanforized. and 
which can be obtained from reputable manufacturers. 
These oils are odorless in the finished goods, free from 
stickness and produce goods or excellent lustre and mel- 
low hand. 


To give the goods a full hand, sulphonated or soluble 


tallows are frequently used as an addition to the sanfor- 
izing oil. 

In selecting oils for sanforizing care should be taken 
that the oils are constant in their wetting out speed as 
well as in their pH value. As the pH varies, so does 
the wetting out speed of the oil and to obtain uniform 
shrinkage on a sanforzing range, uniform wetting out of 
the cloth being sanforized is a vital part in the entire 
operation. Goods that are partially wet out will not 
take their full shrinkage and a non-uniform wetting out 
will cause full shrinkage in part of the goods that are 
thoroughly wet, but partial shrinkage in the portions of 
the goods that are only partially wet. 

The degree of solubility of sanforizing oils together 
with the ability of the oils to stand the presence of lime 
and magnesium in water without forming insoluble lime 
soaps has a very great bearing on sanforizing results. 
Sulphonated oils of a comparatively high combined or 
Os content should be used where water is hard, as oils 
of this character have but little tendency to form insol- 
uble and magnesium soaps whereas low combined QO, oils 
have a much greater tendency. Ili lime or magnesium 
insoluble soaps are formed the goods become sticky, lose 
their lustre, and uniform shrinkage is impossible as lime 
and magnesium soaps are water repellent and the goods 
wet out unevenly. 


The safest and best way to purchase oils and fats for 
use in goods to be sanforized is to obtain an analysis of 
each and when the proper oils and fats are obtained, in- 
sist that the seller supply an analysis of each shipment 
made so that all shipments are up to the approved speci- 
fications. Such procedure will make sanforizing a mill 
operation free of trouble of any kind. 


Decision Appealed By Gate City Cotton 
Mills 


Washington.—Attorneys for the Gate City Cotton 
Mills, East Point, Ga., have filed an appeal here from a 
decision of Justice Adkins in the District Supreme Court 
declining to grant the mill an injunction to restrain the 
National Labor Relations Board from conducting an em- 
ployee election at the company plant. | 

Justice Adkins has, as noted, issued an order staying 
his decision pending appeal of the case. 


Columbus Garment Building Addition 

Columbus, Miss.—Work will begin soon on the addi- 
tion to the Columbus Garment Company plant here, and 
a branch sewing room will be located in some nearby 
community. Opening of the branch plant will not affect 
operations here or the number of employees. 

The expansion calls for an addition to the present 
three-story building and other improvements to increase 
cutting room, handling and storage space. The plant is 
now employing 700 workers. 


‘ 


The Pique Weave 


By Fabro 


W coca » the past few years the pique or Bedford 


cord weave has become one of the standard 
weaves. It has taken its place with broadcloths, 
dimities, etc., as a stable cloth which mills are willing to 
carry as a stock pattern. 

Many mills have added to their equipment to allow 
them to weave this type of goods. Some mills have in- 
stalled dobbies, which allow a wide variation of fancy 
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ies, upholstery, and men’s suiting. There is also an 
equally wide range in constructions. For instance, in 
ladies’ dress goods from 30’s warp and 40’s filling the 
construction might range from 80x60 to 128x84. There 
is also a cloth with the trade name of “Pique Voile” with 
a construction of 60x48 and sometimes even lighter. This, 
however, is not a real pique; but is a plain weave with 
dents skipped in the reed to give the pique cord effect. 


FIGURE 2 


Ficure 3 


pique; others have bought six harness came which con- 
fine them to the standard Bedford cord. These mills are 
finding that the selling price has been increased enough 
to pay them a good return on their investment. 

These goods have a wide variation of uses. Some of 
the most important uses are ladies’ dress goods, draper- 


Piques are not difficult patterns to weave: in fact. 
many mills have found that their weavers are able to 
run as many looms on pique as they could on broadcloth 
and get better production. The fact that there are fewer 
interlacings of the warp and filling should make it an 

(Continued on Page 25) 


Here is what the executive of a large Rayon 
Weaving Plant says about the new 
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U S BoBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Branches: Providence, R. I.; Lawrence, Mass.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Monticello, Ga.; Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. 
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Popular Cotton Fabrics For 


pring an 


Faprics Are CRINKLED 


Fabrics with a crinkle, particularly in the sheer and 
lightweight kinds, will be immensely popular this coming 
summer season. Sometimes the crinkle takes the form 
of a matelasse effect, like the old-fashioned bed-quilt, as 
shown in swatch No. 1, in a soft, tawny yellow, or in a 
blistered crepe with an all-over print design, as swatch 
No. 2. The coloring in this latter material is white with 
dove gray and burgundy. Yet another example of this 
crepy effect is a crisp sheer with a printed check design 
to simulate hemstitching—deep coral pink with brown. 


Heavy CoaTINGsS 


Undoubtedly cotton topcoats, either in full or three- 
quarter lengths, will be universally worn this summer, 
and manufacturers and designers are preparing for a 
diversified collection. Gray or natural homespuns— 
which look like tweed—are interwoven with white. A 
white, nubbed, closely woven fabric with a look of hand- 
loomed wool has scattered, hit-or-miss nubs of a vivid 
color, green, for instance, or scarlet. A new corduroy 
has two wales, one wide and one narrow, grouped to- 
gether, with a stripe of the background showing between 
them. Other velveteens are being shown in rich renais- 
sance colors—sapphire blue, deep green, ruby red, and 
so fine in texture they look, and feel, like velvet. 


OpeN-WorK FABRICS 
Open-work cottons will be worn for evening more than 


SwatcH No. 1 


Swatcu No. 5 
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d Summer 


ever, run a close second by the sheer voiles and organdies. 
Swatch No. 3 is a heavy lace in natural color with the 
squares set off by hemstitching design. Swatch No. 4 is 
an eyelet batiste, worked in two effects for the alternate 
squares—in a deep brick red. A pale pink lace has a cut 
work effect, a very noticeable trend in the lew laces. 


New PrRINTs 


Prints are diversified and according to fancy. Geomet- 
rics, and these are on the rather flamboyant type . 
Florals and fruits, generally soft and old-fashioned in 
coloring, very new in treatment . . . Chinese, more often 
than not a design in white on a deep blue or rich red 
background . . . Peasant patterns, and these are both 
geometric and floral . . . Spain, too, is contributing color- 
ing and design. There are many more dark ground prints 
this year, due to the increasing tendency of women to 
wear crisp, cool cottons in the city. The mannish trend 
has brought men’s shirtings, with typically masculine 
patterns, into women’s cottons—broadcloths, chambrays, 
heavy batistes. 


POPULARITY OF CRASH 


Two interesting crashes are shown. Swatch No. 5 is a 
cool, open weave, with a natural background patterned 
with snake-like lines in a deep reddish brown. 

No. 6 has a ribbon motif (a very definite and increas- 
ing trend) with a peasant type weave. Crashes are very 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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THIS CUT-DOWN SECTION 
SHOWS YOU 


why Wingfoot Air Hose — developed out 
of Goodyear’s intimate experience with 
the textile industry —is the longest-wearing 
ever built for mill clean-up work. . . Its 
center tube is specially compounded to re- 
sist the deteriorating action of oil passed 
from the compressor . .. It is sinewed with 
a sturdy carcass of braided high-tensile 
cotton cords that absorbs the strains of 
flexing and dragging ... And its DOUBLE 
COVER is extra-tough to resist cut- 
ting and abrasion by concrete floors, 
sharp-corners, tools and machine frames 
..- Let the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical 
Man— prove its lowest-cost service to you. 
Write Goodyear, Akron, O., or Los Angeles, 
Calif.— OR THE NEAREST GOODYEAR 
MECHANICAL GOODS DISTRIBUTOR. 


THE GREATEST SS IN RUBBER 
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DOUBLE COVER — DOUBLE WEAR 

y, A heavy layer of tough cover 

\ stock built in under the outer 

| | , | braid keeps Goodyear Wingfoot 

‘ \\\ y 7 Air Hose serviceable even after 

\ 
the outer cover is completely worn 
— 
away —gives double service! 
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Personal News 


A. L. Strawn is now overseer weaving, second shift, at 
the Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, 5. C. 


E. W. Carpenter, of Greenville, S. C., is now cotton 
grader at the Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, 5. C. 


Bernard Heller has resigned as office manager of the 
Burlington Mills’ Puritan Weaving plant at Fayetteville, 
N. C. 


Miss Louise Williams, timekeeper at the Ninety-Six 
(S. C.) Mills, was married recently to William Knox, Jr., 
of the Mathews Cotton Mills, Greenwood. She will con- 
tinue as timekeeper at Ninety-Six. 


W.N. Matlock has been appointed secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Hickory Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. 
C., succeeding J. J. Dell, who recently resigned. He has 
been plant superintendent for the past eight years. 


Taylor R. Durham, secretary of the Southern Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ Association, and who has also been South- 
ern manager for the Textile Banking Company, has re- 
signed the latter position to join the John P. Maguire 
Company in a similar capacity. The latter organization 
is a new company organized by a number of officers of 
the Textile Banking Company, who withdrew from the 
Textile Banking Company to organize the Maguire com- 
pany. 


Joe E. Moore, of Charlotte, who has been sales repre- 
sentative for the Calco Chemical Company, has, been 
made Southern manager of the company and will be in 
charge of the offices at Charlotte. He is widely known 
in the textile industry, having been connected with the 
dyestuff and chemical industries for the past 16 years. 
He has served with the dyestuffs division of the DuPont 
organization and was later Southern representative for 


Grasselli Chemical Company, and for some time served 
with the sales force of H. G. Mayer, of Charlotte, distrib- 
utor of textile finishing equipment. 


T. H. Rennie, who for many years has been in charge 
of operations of the Pell City (Ala.) plant of Avondale 
Mills, has resigned his position, and it is understood that 
he will retire from active work and make his home in 
Miami, Fla. He has for years been recognized as-one of 
the ablest manufacturers in the South and he has a long 
record of successful service with his company. His resig- 
nation does not become effective until March 31st. Until 
his successor is chosen, it is understood that Donald 
Comer, head of Avondale Mills, will have charge of the 
operations at Pell City. Mr. Rennie has been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager for some years. 


John L. Crist, of Charlotte, who has been Southern 
sales manager for the Calco Chemical Company since 
1930, has resigned to become president of the newly- 
organized Southern Chemical Corporation. The latter is 
to start construction of a chemical manufacturing plant 
in. Charlotte within a few weeks. The new plant, Mr. 
Crist said, will consist of seven buildings and equipped 
for the manufacture of an extensive line of dyestuffs and 
chemicals for the textile and other industries. 


Arthur J. Buchanan will be vice-president of the new 
company and I. G. Atlins, superintendent. Both are 
experienced in the manufacture and sale of chemicals. 
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New Staff Named By Textile Banking 


A. E. Duncan, chairman of the board of Commercial 
Credit Company, which owns control of Textile Banking 
Company, announced that the organization of the new 
executive staff of Textile Banking Company, brought 
about by the several recent changes, has now been com- 
pleted and is as follows: 

Harvey D. Gibson, chairman of the board (since or- 
ganization of the Textile Banking Co.) 

A. E. Duncan, president (chairman of the board, Com- 
mercial Credit Co.) 

James D. Hopkins, vice-president (since organization 
of the Textile Banking Co.) 

R. G. Woodbury, vice-president (with Textile Banking 
Co. 14 years.) 

B. A. McDonald, vice-president (former president, 
Commercial Credit Trust, Chicago). 

Bernard B. Butler, vice-president (with Textile Bank- 
ing Co. 14 years). 

Ernest A. Hecker, vice-president (credit man, with 
Textile Banking Co. six years). 

Curtice L. Mathews, treasurer (vice-president, Com- 
mercial Credit Corp.) 

-Francis E. Taylor, secretary (legal department, Com- 
mercial Credit Co.) 

John C. Allers, assistant treasurer (general auditor, 
with Textile Banking Co. 16 years). 

J. Raymond Timmes, assistant secretary (with Textile 
Bauking Co. 16 years). 

Walter Connolly, assistant secretary (with Textile 
Banking Co. 16 years). 

Mr. Duncan also stated that the operations of the Tex- 
tile Banking Company will be vigorously continued in 
the future upon the same sound fundamentals and poli- 
cies as heretofore, and especially that all decisions as to 
its relations with its customers, credits, advances and 
otherwise, will continue to be made promptly by its offi- 
cials located in New York with full authority. 

As an extension of the activities of Commercial Credit 
Company, and to diversify its business, two factoring 
concerns were acquired, to-wit: Textile Banking Com- 
pany in September, 1933, and Edmund Wright Ginsburg 
Corporation in July, 1935, each of which will continue to 
be operated independently. 


Georgia Mill Men Meet May 21st 


Atlanta, Ga.—T. M. Forbes, secretary of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, makes known 
that its 36th annual convention will be held at the Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe Hotel in Savannah May 21st and 22nd. 
J. H. Chatham ,of Griffin, is president of the association. 

Questions of vital importance to the textile industry 
will be discussed at the coming meeting, at which between 
200 and 250 persons are expected to be present. 


OBITUARY 


ALEXANDER R. McEACHERN 


St. Pauls, N. C.—Alexander R. McEachern, pioneer 
cotton manufacturer of this section, died at a hospital in 
Fayetteville. He was 75 years of age. He was one of 
the founders of the St. Paul Cotton Mills and was treas- 
urer and manager at the time of his death. He was also 
interested in the Holt-Williamson Mills of Fayetteville. 
He was for many years prominent in educational and re- 
ligious work and a member of the board of trustees at 
Flora McDonald College. 
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FOR 
COTTON 

SPINNING 


Here’s Why— 


Today, sheepskin, grade for grade, is only two-thirds 
the cost of Calfskin. It makes a better lap, possesses 
more natural cushion and because of the Papilli on the 
grain is the ideal drawing medium. 


the Cost 
Better Lap 
Superior Quality 


Sheepskin is better than any Known Substitute, because 
Dependability itis dependable. Lack of dependability is the Hoodoo 
that hangs over all Substitutes. 


Longer in use Sheekspin has faithfully served the Cotton Spinning 
Maintains its Pa aa Industry for over 150 years without needing an alibi 
Leading Position or having to admit duplicity. Today Sheepskin covers 


Without Alibis more rolls than all other cgverings combined. 


For Absolute Dependability and Extra Long 
Wear Cover Your Rolls With “GILLEATHER” 


Gill Leather Company 


Salem, Massachusetts 


Southern Representatives: 


MR. RALPH GOSSETT MR. WILLIAM J. MOORE 
904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 903 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
MR. W. J. HAMNER MR. BELTON C. PLOWDEN MR. RUSSELL A. SINGLETON 
Gastonia, N. C. Griffin, Ga. Dallas, Texas 
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so the 50 TYPE 


Wha! happens when the 
hole is too small. 


What happens when the 
hole is too shallow. 


The hole distributes the 
shock over the greatest 


PICKER 
lasts longer 


This is the only picker you can get 
which has a patented machine-cut 
shuttle point hole ... That's why it 
outlives other pickers 2 to 1. 

Because the patented “Life Saver’’ 
hole is shaped to accommodate the 
shuttle point, it takes the shock where 
the picker is strongest. Per million 


a the 50 Type Picker is the cheap- 


Easiest to Install 


Loom fixers prefer them because 
there’s no cutting to do (no danger of 
knife slippage)... they fit right onto 


the stick ... and replacements are 
fewer. 


Delivery with Telegraphic Speed 
Your local Western Union office will 
ive charge—the name of 
the Sstridutor nearest you wh 
50 Type Pickers. 


TYPE PICKER 


THE PICKER WITH THE LIFE 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT CO. / 


WORCESTER. 


. \SAVER HOLE 


MASS. 
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World Cotton Mill 
Activity Runs High 


ORLD cotton mill activity continues to be well 
W maintained, with mill operations in the United 

States and Great Britain at pre-depression levels, 
according to the New York Cotton Exchange Service. 
Mill activity on the Continent ,outside of Russia, is 
appreciably lower than in pre-depression years, due to 
such factors as shortage of foreign exchange and increas- 
ing use of rayon products. The extraordinary expansion 
of the Japanese cotton spinning industry, perhaps the 
most striking feature of the world cotton trade in recent 
years, has come to a halt, and the mills of Japan are 
now running at a slightly lower rate than a year ago. 

“Domestic mill activity shows little decline from the 
high level reached in December and January, although 
sales of cloth by mills have run more or less below cur- 
rent output for about two months,” says the Exchange 
Service. “The spinning industry of this country is cur- 
rently consuming cotton at an annual rate fully equal to 
the average in the pre-depression years from 1922 to 
1927. The restricted buying of goods in recent weeks 
has cut down forward orders on the books of many mills, 
and has resulted in some accumulations of stocks, but 
manufacturing margins on standard unfinished goods do 
not reflect any unusual pressure for new business. Cloth 
prices were generally unchanged last week. Retail busi- 
ness in cotton goods is reported to be generally satisfac- 
tory, this being reflected in frequent calls by retailers for 
quick deliveries of goods under order. Apprehension 
over the possibility of a new Federal levy in place of the 
processing tax is a factor in retarding new buying of 
goods. Forwardings of American cotton to domestic mills 
last week totalled the same as in the corresponding week 
last year, 116,000 bales, but the total for the past four 
weeks was well above that for the corresponding period 
last season, aggregating 542,000 bales, as against 409,000.. 

“British mill activity continues at the relatively high 
level recorded in recent months, and mills of Lancashire 
are shipping approximately their full production, largely 
against orders taken earlier in the winter, but new busi- 
ness in yarns and cloths is reported light. During the 
past four weeks forwardings of all growths of cottons to 
Lancashire mill centers have aggregated 229,000 running 
bales, as against 212,000 in the same period last year. 
Liverpool reports that the shortage of desirable qualities 
of American cotton, due to the holding of large supplies 
of such cottons in the Producers’ Pool and Loan stocks, 
has become so acute that Southern shippers have been 
trying to arrange cancellations of February-March sail- 
ings of middling fifteen-sixteenths and above. 

“On the Continent, outside of Russia, the average level 
of mill activity is being fully maintained, and mills gener- 
ally are moving their production either on old orders or 
new bookings. Shortage of foreign exchange continues to 
restrict total cotton consumption in Germany and Italy, 
particularly consumption of American cotton. Bremen 
reports that Germany is buying steadily of Turkish, 
Egyptian, Indian and South American cottons. The in- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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ing concern’s true worth to an industry 


QUALITY LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


HEDDLES - REEDS - FRAMES - HARNESS ACCESSORIES 


revealed and established. 
freely, in funds and time, for research and experi- 
mentation necessary to acquire the knowledge and 
experience that permits the manufacture of products 
of outstanding superiority. 

When you buy STEHEDCO Loom Harness Equip- 
ment you are not only assuring yourself a more 
economical and finer quality production, but you 
are also supporting a CONSTRUCTIVE force in your 


industry —a DEPENDABLE source of supply —a 


concern working continually to IMPROVE the effi- 
ciency and durability of loom harness equipment. 
Place your harness requirements and problems in 
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Arkwright Work Being Extended 


E ex value of a sustained program of textile re- 
search is too well recognized to need further 
emphasis at this time. For that reason we are 
glad to know that increased interest is being 
shown in the research work of the Arkwrights, 
Inc. This organization for some time past has 
devoted its efforts to fostering research and test 
work done under mill conditions and by practi- 
cal men. 

At the beginning of the school year the Ark- 
wrights made arrangements to have a number of 
important tests made by selected students at 
each of the textile schools in the South. The 
work is being carried forward under the condi- 
tions imposed by a committee from the Ark- 
wrights and is expected to develop a great deal 
of valuable as well as interesting information on 
the subjects being covered. The program is be- 
ing financed by the research organization. The 
test work is being conducted by students who are 
well qualified for the work and there are being 
aided by the members of the teaching staffs at 
their respective schools. 

A number of the best known superintendents 
and overseers have qualified for membership in 
the Arkwrights since the organization was start- 
ed some years ago. The work that they did 
proved an extremely valuable contribution to 
research knowledge. Incidentally the value to 
each man who has carried out such tests is easily 
apparent. 

The Research Committee of the Arkwrights is 
always interested in having further work done 
and is glad to co-operate with men who are inter- 
ested in doing the necessary work to become 
members of the organization. 
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In order to qualify for membership, an appli- 
cant must successfully complete some form of 
research or test assigned him by the committee. 
Some point in textile manufacture or engineering 
work is agreed upon between the committee and 
the applicant. The latter then carries out the 
assigned task and submits his report, with defi- 
nite conclusions drawn from that report. If the 
test is approved the applicant is admitted to full 
membership in the organization. 


It is a mark of distinction for any textile man 
to be admitted to membership in the Arkwrights 
and serves as a recognition of his ability to per- 
form useful service to the industry. 


As we said above, renewed interest is being 
shown in the Arkwright program and we are 
hopeful that more men will decide to apply for 
membership and to lend their help in extending 
the technical knowledge of the whole industry. 


Messing With Cotton 


| ye of us in the South are always anxious to 
see cotton bring a good price. This is espe- 
cially true of the cotton manufacturers who 
know from bitter experience that low cotton 
prices, aside from all other economic considera- 
tions, invariably have a depressing effect upon 
the textile industry. 


It is also true that the cotton manufacturers 
are generally in favor of some type of farm aid 
that will give the cotton planters a fair return 
for their crop and prevent the trying times that 
develop when cotton is too low. This is true, we 
believe, in spite of the fact that no other group 
of manufacturers in the country have had their 
business so frequently upset because the Govern- 
ment persisted in doing all manner of tricks with 
its raw material. 


Even granting that there were some good fea- 
tures in the AAA, it is difficult for us to see how 
the Government is going to persist in a policy of 
providing a permanent prop for cotton prices. 
We can’t go on indefinitely with the Govern- 
ment as the dominant influence in the cotton sit- 
uation. Sooner or later we must get back to 
fundamentals, a freer market that is not subject 
to fluctuations brought about by whoever is at- 
tempting new cotton experiments in Washing- 
ton. 


The cotton farmer and the cotton trade in 
general have been forced to contend with some 
kind of Government interference from the fall 
of 1929 up to the present time. The following 
statement by W. L. Clayton, of Anderson, Clay- 
ton Co., made to the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee this week, is a very neat summary of the 
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effect of the Government’s messing about in the 
cotton market: 


During the whole period—six years to date—the pre- 
dominant price influence has been the hand and voice of 
the Government. The market has gone up and down, 
not because of changing conditions of supply and de- 
mand, but in response to Governmental moves in cotton 
and to statements of Government officials or rumors 
thereof regarding the loan policy or the cotton-control 
policy. 

Experience, judgment, discretion and such like qualities 
ordinarily considered of value in fixing merchandising and 
manufacturing policies in cotton have all but given way 
to a guessing contest as to what the next Government 
move will be. 


We cannot hope for a miracle, but it would be 
extremely helpful if the new farm bill, soon to 
come out of Congress, would turn out to a vast 
improvement of its predecessors. 


Reasons For Slow Market 


FRIEND of ours just back from New York 

describes conditions in the cotton goods mar- 
ket as being lethargic. He says further that the 
dull trading of the past eight weeks has already 
lasted longer than Worth Street expected. While 
it is evident that latent demand is building up, it 
has not yet broken through to an active trading 
basis. Just now, with sales running behind pro- 
duction, there is danger that the influence of 
heavier stocks may become more pronounced 
unless buying becomes more active within a 
short time. 

The market has been confronted with too 
many uncertainties for the past two months to 
keep up anything like a normal stride. Trading 
has been checked by a number of influences that 
were not within control of the industry proper. 

Fundamental conditions are such that we 
think the mills are set for a period of active busi- 
ness if the powers that be do not attempt strong- 
arm measures in the tax program. Given a fair 
break, the mills are ready. 


The Demand For Cotton 


(Cotton Trade Journal) 


The management of the Government’s cotton 
pool announced a few days ago that bids for the 
possible sale of 50,000 bales of its holdings would 
be received. When the bids were opened, at the 
middle of this week, it was found that 89 bidders 
had asked for 251,000 bales of cotton. This 
illustrates very well, the demand that exists for 
cotton grown in the South while the daily sales 
reported in Southern markets, which have dwin- 
dled to a mere trickle, illustrates very well how 
difficult it: is for the spinning world either 
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directly or through middle-men, to get what it 
wants. Surely there is something wrong with a 
system that works this way. 

The bidding for Government controlled cotton 
was not. attended by any ballyhoo and the 
would-be buyers did not bid against each other; 
on the contrary, they were required to submit 
sealed bids. One cannot wonder, if there is a 
demand for a quarter million bales after this 
fashion, what would happen if American cotton 
should come freely on the open market, where 
the buyers could get at it. In other words, just 
how much of the so-called surplus could the Gov- 
ernment get off its hands if it pursued the same 
tactics that any successful private spot cotton 
firm could employ in getting rid of its stocks. 

To anybody outside of Government circles, 
political circles if you will, the situation is exces- 
sively simple: the Government has a huge wad 
of cotton which it does not want, while the mills 
of the world cannot get the grades and staples of 
American cotton which they want. In private 
business, buyers and sellers would be gotten to- 
gether simultaneously but with the Government 
attempting to run the spot cotton business of 
the country a highly complicated situation arises. 
Need there be any other indictment concerning 
the iniquity of the Government entering business 
than the evils which are plainly apparent in the 
market for spot cotton? 


There is little doubt that administration offi- 
cials are heartily tired of the predicament their 
venture into spot cotton has led them, nor is 
there much doubt that they would get out of the 
business of cotton merchandising if they could. 
The question is being more and more anxiously 
asked every day: ‘Will the Government make 
a loan on the new crop, and will it be so high as 
to throw the new crop into Government hold- 
ings?” 

If the Government does announce a loan for 
the new crop the cotton trade will be in a mess 
indeed, unless the loan is low enough to keep the 
cotton out of Government hands. 


Mr. Clark Much Better 


HE condition of David Clark, editor of the 
TEXTILE BULLETIN, who has been ill for 
some time, has shown very gratifying improve- 
ment for the past two weeks. He is now able to 
get out for a while each day. He expects to re- 
turn to his desk within the next several weeks. 
Mr. Clark has been confined to his home since 
December Ist. He was forced to take a com- 
plete rest, but is now so much improved that he 


hopes to take up his regular work sometime in 
March. 
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$2600.00 Saved 
on Payrolls Yearly 


Worn irs new Type K Bobbin Stripper, a New England 
mill is saving twenty-six hundred of the dollars it has been 
spending annually on labor alone. ..a net return on the 
investment of slightly more than 200% per year. 


Wouldn’t you like to make a record such as this in your 
mill for 19367? 

“This machine was installed at an operating speed of 
104 "bobbins a minute, cleaning celanese on a brass shield 
enamel bobbin,” our salesman reports. 


“Six employees were required to do this work prior to 
the installation of the machine. With the machine only two 
are necessary, and if it were not for the fact that the yarn 
is quite strong and badly tangled, one operator could care 
for the job. Even with this condition, however, the mill is 
able to make a saving of four employees at $13 a week 
each. This totals $2600 for 50 weeks.” 

That is why sales on the Type K machine are climbing 
so rapidly. Mill executives are realizing they cannot afford 
to be without it. 


Write for booklet about the Type K machine. If you 
wish, we will gladly send a man to make a free investiga- 
tion and report on your bobbin cleaning. 


the usw TYPE K “Robbin Stripper 


The Terrell Machine Co. Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Luruer Princ, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N.Y.,N.J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Geo. Tomas & Co., Ltp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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Mill News Items 


FITZGERALD, Ga.—Conferences arranged by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce between local business interests and 
representatives of a New York company manufacturing 
silk stockings have resulted in assurance that a hosiery 
mill would be opened here immediately. Approximately 
100 persons are to be employed. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Pacolet Mills No. 2 have 
installed the vacuum lint and dust collecting system for 
automatic spoolers as well as the vacuum system for the 
warper creels. This system, manufactured by the Textile 
Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., and provides for filtering and 
recirculating all air. 


CrysTAL Sprinos, Miss.—Following a celebration at 
Crystal Springs, at which 10,000 people were present, 
building of the $30,000 plant to house the new Crystal 
Springs Garment Manufacturing Company got underway. 
The factory should be complete within 90 days and at 
the outset will employ 300 people. 


Wuitney, S. C.—The Whitney Manufacturing Com- 
pany are having the spinning cylinders on frames recently 
bought in the East reworked: and changed over to the 
longer frames with more spindles per frame. About 60 
frames are involved. The work is being done by the 
Textile Shop, Spartanburg. The latter company is also 
equipping the spoolers, warpers and warper creels in the 
Whitney plant with their vacuum lint and dust collector. 
The system is being handled by oné fan and dust and 
lint is collected from the air and the air then recirculated. 


RANDLEMAN, N. C.—W. M. Thompson, of Anderson, 


.S. C., has been placed in charge of the two Mace Manu- 


facturing Company mills, succeeding Thurston Engstrom, 
who is leaving for his home in Northern Sweden before 
going to Argentina where he has accepted a position. 
The Mace Mills, organized here two years ago, recently 
added a manufacturing room 139 feet by 40 feet. The 
main plant occupies a section of the old Deep River Mills. 


WINCHESTER, VA.—The board of directors of the Win- 
chester Woolen Mills, Inc., has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 14% per cent on the capital stock of the 
corporation. Fred S$. Hunt was elected a member of the 
board, succeeding Stuart Perry. Mr. Hunt is also general 
manager of the plant. Present orders are said to. be suf- 
ficient to carry the mills along at full schedule for several 
months. The annual meeting will not be held until July. 
Percy D. Miller is president of the company. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Alpha Spinning Mills, formerly 
known as the Prendergast Cotton Mills, in Delano, Tenn.., 
has been purchased by Hoyt L. Lillard, J. C. McAmis 
and B. E. Biggs, all of Benton, and Dorsey L. Lillard, of 
Englewood, Tenn. 

The property consists of 304 acres, a large brick cotton 
yarn mill, and 80 dwellings in Polk County, near the 
McMinn County line. Chancellor Stewart has confirmed 
the sale in chancery court at Benton, the property having 
been bid off at public sale. 

When running full time, the plant employs about 500 
persons. The new owners have not yet made known their 
plans. Polk County Court, in special session, voted to 
release them from unpaid county taxes if the mill reopens 
in that county. 
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Mill News Items 


Commerce, Ga.——-The Harmony Grove Mills have 
completed installation of one Entwistle high speed warper 
and two Abbott winders of 110 spindles each. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Net income of $130,184, after 
all charges, including provision for Federal taxes, on net 
sales of $2,314,252, is reported for 1935 by Davenport 
Hosiery Mills, Inc. This compares with net income of 
$57,988 and net sales of $1,895,101 in 1934. 

The 1935 net is equivalent, after deducting preferred 
dividends paid, to $1.01 per share on 75,000 shares of 
no-par common shares, compared with 1 per cent on the 
same number of shares the preceding year. 

Earned surplus stood at $358,282 on December 31, 
1935, against $338,146 at the close of the preceding year. 
The balance sheet on December 3 Ist, last, showed current 
assets of $1,871,125 against current liabilities of $85,842. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—In U. S. District Court at Char- 
lotte, action of South Carolina National Bank of Charles- 
ton, S. C., and Julian Mitchell, Jr., as trustee, complain- 
ants, against Ozark Mills, Gastonia, N. C., defendant, 
Judge E. Yates Webb’s order confirming sale of the Ozark 
Mill property at Gastonia to Ozark Investment Company 
was filed in the office of clerk of court at Charlotte. An 
inventory filed with schedules shows plant and equip- 
ment was valued at over $70,000. 

In April, 1928, Ozark Mills, to secure a loan, made 
issue of first mortgage gold bonds in sum of $330,000 
and to secure payment of principal and interest thereon 
executed deed of trust to South Carolina National Bank 
at Charleston, S. C., and Julian Mitchell, Jr., as trustee. 
The court ordered a sale of the Ozark Mills under fore- 
closure on October 15, 1935. The best bid was $25,000 
filed by attorney for a protective committee, holders of 
first mortgage bonds. An effort to better the bid resulted 
in an offer from C. L. Chandler and W .F. Kincaid, Jr., 
for $30,000. 

Chandler and Kincaid failed to exercise their option, 
but assigned their rights to Ozark Investment Company, 
which company offered to purchase the property for $30,- 
000 cash and agreed within six months to pay city, county 
and State taxes and pavement assessments. As security 
the Ozark Investment Company offered to execute a 
mortgage to JohnM . Rivers, as receiver for Ozark Mills. 
This offer the court authorized Receiver Rivers to accept. 


LAFAYETTE, GA.—About 1,300 employees of the Peer- 
less Woolen Mills, a large manufacturing plant in this 
county, received bonus checks in February amounting to 
approximately $35,000. 

John L. Hutcheson, president of the mill, stated that 
the bonus amounted to 5 per cent of the individual earn- 
ings during the past six months. 

In speaking to the group, the president said he was 
outlining plans to increase the efficiency of the mill and 
would build some new additions to the plant, which is 
the largest plant of its kind in the South. 

This was the second bonus payment the employees 
have received since last year and the president declared 
that as long as he was connected with the mill he intend- 
ed for the employees to share in its profits. 

A recreational hall for employees, said to be one of the 
finest of its kind in the United States, has recently been 
completed, and other important building programs are 
now nearing completion, including modern homes for the 
employees. 
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One Ply Oak and One Ply Kromatan : 
Combination Leather Belt 


Cuts 
Production 
Costs 


in the Spinning and 
Weave Rooms 


—because it hugs the pulleys, delivers the maximum 
in power, and wears longer than regular oak belting. 


Let Us Quote You On Your : 
Requirements 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. : 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


FOR 27 YEARS WE 
HAVE BEEN MAKING 
FACTORY CLOSETS 


HE name YQGEL on a Factory Closet 

is a guarantee of quality, depend- 
ability and economical service. VOGEL 
closets give years 
of service, and will 
withstand the 
hardest use with- 
out repairs or 
adjustments. 


Sold by Plumbers and 
Jobbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL 
COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Vogel Number Ten—A high 
grade factory closet. 
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Tarsoro, N. C.—With plans complete for the group- 
ing of Hart and Fountain Cotton Mills here, a building 
committee is proceeding with plans for letting contracts 
on an annex which officers claim will make the new plant 
the largest print cloth mill in eastern North Carolina. 

At a recent meeting of stockholders directors of the 
mill were elected as follows: John Youngblood, C. A. 
Johnson, S. N. Clark and R. P. Cherry, of this city; John 
H. Rogers, John T. Rich and H. C. Cunningham, of Nor- 
folk, Va.; H. M. Leslie, of New York City, and John 
Yancey, of Marion, N. C. 

The directors named Mr. Rogers, who was president 
of Hart Mill, and Mr. Youngblood, who was vice-presi- 
dent, president and vice-president, respectively, of the 
new mill. R. J. Walker was elected secretary and treas- 
urer and Jimmie Britt, assistant secretary and treasurer. 

The two mills previously had been brought together 
under one head when Fountain Mill stock was brought in 
by Hart Mill stockholders. 

Mr. Youngblood said $150,000 will be spent in per- 
fecting the physical changes necessary, of which $50,000 
gill go for new machinery. Fountain Mill, now offered 
for sale, will be abandoned and all operations will be 
carried on at the present Hart Mill plant after erection 
of an annex and installation of the new machinery. Foun- 
tain Mill workers will be transferred to Hart Mill. 


York, S. C.—Purchase of and plans to reopen the Tra- 
vora Cotton Mills, idle since last April, were announced 
by a group of business men, 

The group, headed by E. B. Lowry, cotton merchant, 
and C. J. Youngblood, president of the Bank of York, 
bought the plant from W. Bedford Moore, Jr., of Colum- 
bia, trustee. The purchase price was not disclosed. 

The mill, equipment, including 5,000 spindles and other 
property, except the homes of workers, were included in 
the sale. 


SHetspy, N. C.—The order from the Federal Court 
authorizes J. R. Dover, Jr., and Earl Hamrick, trustees 
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PLYWOOD BOXES 


Most Efficient—Most Economical 


For all Shippers of Yarns, Dress Goods, Cloth, and other 
textiles 


Let us tell you why. 


Chicago Mill and Lumber Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


614 Johnston Bidg. Phone 2-1075 


CARECO -ONE - PIECE FURNACE LINING -| 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


Reg VS TRADE MARK Pat ore 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, S. C 
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of the mill, to enter into an agreement with Arhtur 5. 
Lever and E. S. Frenau as selling agents for the mill to 
handle the products and with the Commercial Factors 
Corporation of New York City to cover sales made by 
these agents. 

The Eaton Mill, which is capitalized at $195,000, was 
granted a plea for reorganization under Section 77-B of 
the bankruptcy act on January 9th. 


ALBEMARLE, N. C.—Plans for the establishment of a 
knitting mill have virtually been completed here, accord- 
ing to local reports. Names of those interested have not 
yet been announced. About half the necessary money 
has been subscribed, the reports say, and a superintend- 
ent secured. 


ANNISTON, AtA.—A description of the silk hosiery in- 
dustry was given the Anniston Civitan Club by A. D. 
Stotz, local manufacturer. Nearly half a million dollars 
have been invested here by two mills, Mr. Stotz said, and 
nearly $4,000 a week is being paid to their 250 employees. 
The hosiery industry, with over 800 mills in operation, is 
becoming highly specialized, he said, and most of the 
finishing and marketing is being done elsewhere. 


PETERSBURG, TENN.—Negotiations looking to estab- 
lishment of a new hosiery mill here may be consummated 
soon, A. O. March, heading a committee of the Commer- 
cial Club, makes known. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—A decision in the matter of Lydia 
Cotton Mills of Clinton; S. C., growing out of efforts to 
reorganize under Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act, 
will be filed in U. S. District Court here in a few days, it 
was announced here. The hearing was held in Anderson, 
5S. C., before Judge H. H. Watkins, but no decision 
handed down. 

The hearing grew out of exceptions taken to the report 
of E. M. Blythe, of Greenville, as special master in the 
case. , 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—In an order signed by Judge 
Johnson J. Hayes, of United States District Court, Judge 
Johnson J. Hayes authorizes R. B. Terry, receiver of the 
High Point Yarn Mills, Inc., ‘“‘to issue, negotiate and dis- 
pose of receiver’s certificates to the extent of not exceed- 
ing $5,000,, bearing 6 per cent interest, to raise funds for 
the use of the receiver and the continuance of operating 
the business of the said bankrupt.” 

These certificates, the decree sets forth, are to be se- 
cured by the earnings, profits, income and property of 
the bankrupt, and will be a first lien against the property. 
The order conforms to a petition presented by Horace S. 
Haworth as attorney for the bankrupt corporation. 


Durham Hosiery Mills’ Loss Is $76,093 


Durham, N. C.—A net loss of $76,093 is reported by 
Durham Hosiery Mills for the year ended December 31, 
1935, after all charges, compared with a net profit of 
$47,905 in 1934. 

Net sales aggrégated $2,665,928 against $2,748,180 in 
1934. 


Viscose Licensed To Use Patents 


The Tubize Chatillon Corporation has licensed the 
Viscose Company to use the Singmaster and other patents 
controlled by the former company. The announcement 
came from John E. Bassill, president of Tubize. 
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Tubize has been working to license rayon yarn produc- 
ing companies under its patents relating to the produc- 
tion of pigment dull yarn for approximately five years, 
the first suit having been instituted five years ago this 
month. None of the suits ever came to trial, being set- 
tled out of court with the defendants in each case taking 
licenses. 

The most recent suit for alleged infringement of the 
patents, that of Tubize against The Viscose Company, 
which was scheduled for hearing shortly, is terminated by 
the granting of the license. 

Twelve companies whose production, together with that 
of Tubize, represent approximately 98 per cent of the 
domestic industry, are now licensed to manufacture and 
sell rayon under these patents. These include all known 
companies in the United States producing dull synthetic 
yarns by any of the processes. 

The patents which have turned out to be such an asset 
for Tubize developed a number of years ago out of the 
dissatisfaction of the company with the dull yarn made 
on the nitro-cellulose by any of the then existing methods 
of delustering. What were the dull yarns then, are now 
the semi-dull type now and were produced by the inclu- 
sion of oil in the viscose solution. This yarn maker 
sought to develop a new method of producing dull yarns. 
The pigment process was developed and “Chardonize,” 
the first pigment dull yarn appeared on the market, more 
or less swiftly followed by other dull yarns, both viscos> 
and acetate in which itanium pigments were used. 


The Pique Weave 

(Continued from Page 13) 
easier pattern to weave than broadcloths of the same 
construction. 

The regular pique is woven on six harness. With the 
six harness pique cams the width of the wales can be 
varied by changing the harness draw. For instance, a 
narrow wale pique, with the design on twelve ends, is 
shown in Figure 1. A design for a pique with wales twice 
as wide and the design repeating on twenty ends is shown 
in Figure 2. The harness cams or chain plan is the same 
for both designs. The chain plan is shown in Figure 3. 
It will be noted that this weave is classed as an extra 
filling for effect weave. Between each wale are two ends 
of plain weave. The wale is formed by weaving two 
picks plain and two picks out on the back. These two 
picks weaving out on the back pull the cloth up to form 
the pique ribs. The two picks that weave out in the first 
wale, weave plain in the second wale and so alternate 
across the width of the cloth. If they are not alternated: 
that is, if the same two picks are to weave out in every 
wale, the cloth would only require four harness to weave, 
but cloth woven like this has a “cracked” appearance, 
and the wales do not stand out as well. 

The reed plan is included with the drawing-in draft in 
Figures 1 and 2. The reed dents divide the two ends of 
plain between the wales. This is very important because 
if these two plain ends are not split in the reed, the cloth 
will not be ribbed, but will be almost flat. 


In the same manner that the ribs are made to run 
warpwise of the cloth, they can be made to run filling- 
wise. To make the filling pique there are two picks of 
plain between each wale. The ends are alternately woven 
two plain and two out on the back. This pattern would 
then only require four harness for the body with extra 
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harness for the selvage. The filling pique is seldom used 
except for fancy pique derivatives. For instance, a series 
of one or more pique wales can be goven with a space of 
plain weave between them, Then filling pique ribs can 
be inserted across the plain to form rectangufdr figures. 
With a dobby there are infinite possibilities to the 
fancy variations obtainable. By combining the warp and 
filling pique, almost any type of rectangular figure can be 
made. It is also possible to pull the ribs up in diamond 
figures or in zig-zag wales instead of in straight wales. 
In fact, the designer with a little originality can get some 
beautiful fancy variations of this simple weave. 
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Popular Cotton Fabrics for Spring and 
Summer | 
(Continued from Page 14) 


important, and some fabrics which are neither a crash nor 
a shantung, but a mixture of both. Ratines, which are 
also allied to the crashes, are in high favor. These mate- 
rials are so crease-resisting that they are excellent for 
traveling and for vacation wear. 


Tue Latest Dots 


Dots of all kinds are very much in evidence. Polka 
dots are always good, but they have taken a more sophis- 
ticated turn this year. Colored square dots have a thin 
white line on two sides, giving a raised effect. A round, 
white dot with a jagged edge (resembling an ink splash) 
has another dark blue dot behind it, like an eclipse—on 
a vivid red background. Another material has white, 
uneven dots with a small, bright sprigged flower in the 
center. Yet another has stripes made up of small ink- 
splash dots, with pin spots between the stripes. There 
are blurred dots and multi-colored dots, large doven dots 
on swiss, dots which look like a problem in geometry, but 
very few of the huge half-dollar polka dots of last season. 


World Cotton Mill Activity Runs High 
(Continued from Page 18) 


creasing role of rayon staple fiber in the textile field, 
largely in substitution for the older fibers, including cot- 
ton, is emphasized by reports that the Italian Govern- 
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ment is using cloths made from rayon staple fiber for 
uniforms and shirts for its Colonial troops. Notwith- 
standing the factors adverse to American cotton, how- 
ever, forwardings of the American staple to mills of the 
Continent continue to run ahead of last season, totalling 
263,000 bales in the past four weeks, compared with 
208,000 in the same weeks last year. 


“The Orient continues to send unfavorable advices. 
Mills of Japan are barely maintaining their activity, with 
sales of yarns and cloths tending to lag behind current 
output. Osaka continues to report that Japanese spin- 
ners are showing a tendency to decrease the percentage 
of American and to increase the percentage of Indian 
cotton in their consumption. Forwardings of American 
cotton to mills of the Orient totalled 117,000 bales in the 
last four weeks, compared with 135,000 in the sam: 
weeks last year.” 


New Viscose Process 


A patent covering an interesting continuous process for 
the treatment of viscose process rayon after spinning has 
been granted in England to, Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fabri- 
ken A. G. The patent is number 432,692. 

The patent describes how in a process of desulphuriz- 
ing viscose process rayon ,the freshly spun filament from 
an acid spinning bath is washed immediately after its 
precipitation with diluted sulphuric acid over a filament 
stretch gf several meters, then washed preferably with hot 
water and dried. In a constructional form the viscose 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Gernett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card 
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filament issues from a nozzle into the spinning bath and 
is fed by the driven take-off roller to a pair of inclined 
cylinders which it moves helically. 


Dilute sulphuric acid is sprayed from the supply pipe 
on the ruper roller in such a limited amount that it 
spreads over the roller and only runs off into a vessel at 
the lower edge of the cylinder. Preferably hot water is 
similar sprayed from the supply pipe through a spray 
device on to the lower cylinder. 


A Self Lubricating Twister Ring 


A new development in twister rings, described as being 
automatically self-lubricating, has been announced by the 
Stehedco Development Division of the Steel Heddle Man- 
ufacturing Company, with general offices and plant in 
Atlanta. 


The new ring is illustrated herewith. As will be noted 
from the illustration the lower section of the ring is 
grooved and in this groove is a wick. Into this groove or 
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reservoir is placed the oil. When the upper section of 
the ring which carries the tail plate is clamped down into 
the lower half, forming a then one-piece ring, the film of 
oil inside the tail plate never touches the wick and yet, 
the manufacturers point out, lubrication takes place in- 
definitely and with absolutely no danger of the oil ever 
getting onto the yarn. This gives longer life to the ring 
and assures clean yarn, increased speed and production, 
and easier starting, the statement from the company says. 

The ring is one of the many new inventions of Mr. 
Ragan, the head of the new company. 


The announcement from the company states that the 
ring has been given a year’s test in several mills and that 
it has lived up to the expectations of the engineers who 


developed it. 


Machine Perfected for Refining Rings 


Gastonia, N. C.—Charles McGhee and Bryant Gossett 
have perfected a machine for refinishing textile rings, for 
which they obtained broad coverage. Their machine, 
they say, refinishes spinning rings, twisting rings and the 
like, and causes them to look like new rings, and to per- 
form equal to new rings. They have several machines 
in operation and are said to have refinished hundreds of 
thousands of rings for textile mills, which are reported 
giving excellent results. 


The machine is of the centerless grinder type, yet is 
said to cut all portions of the ring to equal thickness re- 
gardiess of its being out of round or warped out of a 
common plane. 
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Wm. R. Noone & Company 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Pres. 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treas. 


105 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Roller-Clearer-Slasher Cloths 


Experience of 100 years behind the se- 
lection of most suitable grades of stock 
for proper blending and manufacture of 
these cloths. 


Insist on 


Noone’s Cloth 


Selling Agents for 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
Southern Office, 11 James St., Greenville, S. C. 


Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Oak 


Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Strapping is made 
from packer hides, selected for substance, weight and fibre 
strength. Our Hairon Leather is made from foreign hides 
that are selected for textile purposes and is especially 
en for this work, owing to the extra length of the 
bres. 


We are thoroughly familiar with all textile leathers per- 
taining to cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 High St. Boston, Mass. 
Southern Agent 


Ernest F. Culbreath Ninety Six, 8. C. 
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GREENVILLE 
BELTING CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


We Manufacture 


e Leather Belting 
e Loop Pickers 
e Mill Strapping 


BELTING 
REPAIRED 


USED BELTING 
At Attractive Prices 


Paul B. Eaton 


= 


PATENT LAWYER 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. &. Patert Office 


+ 


Graton & Knight 
Wins Action 

Greensboro, N. C.—Graton & 
Knight Co., of Boston, won a victory 
in United States District Court at 
Greensboro when Judge J. |. Haynes 
held in an oral statement that the 
Philadelphia Belting Company has 
violated a patent which the Graton 
& Knight Co. has held since 1929 on 
a picker for use in textile looms. 
Judge Haynes announced his formal 
decree will be handed down later. 

The question of damage done the 
Boston firm in violation of the patent 
will likely be left to a special com- 
missioner. No statement has been 
made as to how many of the pickers 
the Philadelphia firm has manufac- 
tured in the last four years. 


Bids On 115,400 Pairs 
Of Cotton Trousers 


Philadelphia. Quartermas- 
ter Depot will receive bids March 
13th to manufacture, from cloth and 
findings to be furnished by the Gov- 
ernment, 115,400 pairs of khaki cot- 
ton breeches for enlisted men for de- 
livery within 115 days from the date 
of award. Should the contract re- 
quire cloth in éxcess of allowances 
this will be furnished by the Govern- 
ment at $1.29 yard for 38-inch 
khaki cotton cloth and 39c for 7- 
ounce unbleached drill. 


Bids are also to be opened that 
day to manufacture 76,700 flannel 
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shirts coat style delivery completed 
in 90 days. 

The depot has been advertising for 
less clothing and smaller amounts of 
textiles during recent weeks and this 
trend is expected to continue for 
some time ahead. It is reducing its 
phrsonnel and activities are being 


curtailed following the announcement 
made late last year that the Civilian 
Conservation Corps would be cut 
down to 300,000, and as buying last 
year was for 600,000 men in this 
corps it accumulated stocks which 
will be used in the coming weeks be- 
fore new merchandise is bought. 
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Saving Dollars in White Waste 


(Continued from Page 8) 


nice and paying the price, the hands are allowed to make 
all they can at the expense of the machinery, regardless 
of whether or not it is kept cleaned up. 

Another cause of spinners’ balls is too high a speed. 
When the spinning is speeded higher than is practical it 
will kill production and fill the waste basket. Among 
other causes are trying to run with too little twist in the 
yarn, bad roving, bad roller covering, lack of proper oil- 
ing for the rollers and not keeping the spindles plumbed 
and the steel rolls cleaned. Spinners’ balls may also be 
secured if the overseers, second hands and section men 
do not looks after their jobs properly. If a. spinning 
frame is running the proper speed, with the proper twist 
per inch and with the proper draft of roving, with spin- 
dies plub, rails lined and level, properly geared up, prop- 
erly oiled and good roving, practically all spinners’ balls 
will be eliminated and a good spinner can get along nicely 
on eight to sixteen sides, depending upon the number of 
the yarn. 

The matter of these balls being thrown on the floor is 
up to the overseers, second hand and section man. Spin- 
ners should not be allowed to drop them on the floor. If 
one is found on the floor, the one who dropped it should 
be called in and the necessity of keeping these balls in 
her pocket upon until deposited in the waste box should 
be explained to her. 

In conclusion, I want to say that even if conditions are 
perfect insofar as the mechanism of the frame is con- 
cerned, good spinning cannot be secured unless the oper- 
ator has good roving. 


Japan Source of Most of Hosiery Imports 


Cotton hosiery imports last year were 745,670 dozen, 
a larger figure than for several years, and Japan supplied 
644,641 dozen of this total. The import figures of all 
kinds of hosiery have been compiled by the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, which finds that 
the value of the imports amounted to $485,353. 
’ “The fact,” says this association in its weekly news 
letter, “that our 1935 imports of cotton hosiery were 
lower in value than either of the two previous years while 
being higher in number of dozens, is due to the low unit 
value of our imports from Japan, which are now our lead- 
ing import item. Our 1935 imports from that source 
alone were in excess of our total imports of cotton hos- 
iery from all sources during either of the two earlier 
years under consideration. Having a low unit value of 
approximately 35c a dozen, this extraordinary volume 
lowered tee gross value of all imports accordingly. Ana- 
lyzed from another angle, it is seen that our 1935 imports 
from Japan were greater than combined imports from 
that source during both the years immediately preceding. 

‘“Japan’s gain in our market has been only partially at 
the expense of our domestic manufacturers. Study of 
the figures shown in the table reveals that our imports 
of cotton hosiery from all sources other than Japan, have 
been progressively lower each year since Japan began 
encroaching on this market. Thus, in 1933 our imports 
from other sources amounted to 393,366 dozen pairs, in 
1934 to 170,142 dozen pairs and in 1935 to 101,039 
dozen pairs. Each of the countries that was formerly an 
important source of cotton hosiery for this market, shared 
in the loss which Japan has occasioned.” 
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Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Company is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


Specializing in Textile Service for Over 21 Years 


TEXTILE COST SYSTEMS 
ECONOMY SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 

INVENTORY VALUATIONS 
RE-ORGANIZATIONS 


Woodside Bidg. 


Buffington Bidg. 


Greenville, 8. C. 
© =x 


Fall River, Mase. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 

Device three Sad-] 
' dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Bristol, R 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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Why? How? What? 
(Continued from Page 10) 


design. Powers up to and including 1000 diameters are 
easily possible. (See Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Not only can this microscope be used for solid objects, 
but the objectives can readily be arranged so that they 
may be immersed in solutions or suspensions. A starch 
paste may be very easily examined without the need of 
changing its condition by spreading it as a thin smear 
on a slide or by diluting it. 

The behavior of either a starch or gelatine size under 
given conditions of preparation and application varies 
with the nature of the yarn being treated. A yarn of a 
given diameter but made up of a large number of fine 
fibres or filaments will not take up the size in the same 
manner as a yarn of identical diameter but made up of 
a small number of large fibres. Not only the relative size 
and position of the fibres in the yarn but also the surface 
condition of the fibres is important. Just what happens 
is evident when a thin section of the yarn is cut, stained 
to differentiate between the fibres and the sizing com- 
pound, and examined under the microscope.* If a starch 
sizing has been used, the cross section of yarn may be 
stained with a saturated solution of iodine in potassium 
iodide. The starch turns blue, while the fibres are col- 
ored yellow. For purposes of record, a photomicrograph 
may be made on a panchromatic plate using a red or 
yellow filter. Thus, in the picture, the sizing is shown 
black while the fibres are white. In this case, the back- 
ground will also be white, and if the sizing has not 
coated each fibre, or formed a coating which completely 
covers the surface of the yarn, there may be difficulty in 
determining the exact fibre outlines. In such a case a 
yellow-green or a green filter may be used. The back- 
_ $Be hwarz—Textiles and the Microscope, McGraw-Hill, 1934, 


p. 
“onretern Textile Microscopy, London, 1933, p. 179. 
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ground may not be perfectly white, but the fibres will 
now appear grey while the sizing is still black. 


In the case of a gelatine size, Preston** states that the 
use of a special acid green stain will color the gelatine 
green without staining the filaments. It should also be 
possible to use a wool dye which would not affect either 
cotton or rayon, but should stain the gelatin. 


It is not necessary to wait until the sizing is applied to 
the yarn before using a microscope. Much information 
is to be obtained regarding the structure and fundamental 
properties of the materials composing sizing compounds. 
This is particularly true for starch, New techniques are 
continually being developed in the field of colloidal 
chemistry for microscopic analysis. Darkfield illumina- 
tion, the ultra microscope, and the use of polarized light 
makes possible increasingly important and interesting 
discoveries which are likely to lead to important develop- 
ments in.connection with size preparation and applica- 
tion. 


Speaking of application—the advent of temperature 
and speed control om the slasher have made possible 
closer control of the slashing process. But before auto- 
matic control of temperature can be intelligently applied, 
information must be at hand as to what temperature or 
temperatures should be maintained. However close the 
control may be, it will be worse than useless if the wrong 
temperature is employed. No matter how precise the 
speed control may be it, will be a liability rather than an 
assets if the wrong speed is selected. Microscopy, chem- 
istry and physicS must be combined to establish the cor- 
rect conditions to be controlled. The increasingly rapid 
development of machinery for the preparation and sizing 
of warps of better quality at greater speed creates a chal- 
lenge to the technologist to push forward the study of 
sizing materials and the properties of the sized yarns, 
that the progress in neither field of effort be slowed down 
or result in unnecessary or wasteful effort. 


It Boils Thin! 


Manufactured By 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTION-—USE 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


Carries the Weight Into the Fabric! 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE—Southern Agent—GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N Ne 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., 


KEEVER PRODUCT 
Has More Penetration! 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Exports of Hosiery 


Exports of hosiery by American 
manufacturers for 1935 amounted to 
only 616,819 dozen pairs, valued at 
$2,243,174, according to the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers. The gain over 1934 was 5 per 
cent in volume and 11 per cent in 
value. The shipments by mills of the 
country during the past year amount- 
ed to 111,268,000 dozens of all types 
of hosiery. 

The gain in exports in 1935, as 

compared with 1934, is attributable, 
the association says, chiefly to in- 
creased exports of silk hosiery, which 
totalled 282,398 dozen pairs, valued 
at $1,671,045 in 1935, these figures 
comparing with 220,798 dozen pairs, 
valued at $1,368,564, exported in 
1934. Exports of cotton and rayon 
hosiery in 1935, as a group, were 
smaller in volume and less in value in 
1935 than in 1934. 
_ The major portion of the gain in 
exports of silk hosiery in 1935, as 
compared with 1934 took place in 
the women’s full-fashioned field, 
where exports in 1935 rose about one- 
third over shipments in 1934. 

Imports of hosiery of all types in 
1935 totalled 936,946 dozen pairs, 
valued at $996,836, a gain of ap- 
proximately 57 per cent in volume 
but only 5 per cent in value as com- 
pared with 1934. Thus the approx- 
imate balance between the volume of 
hosiery exported and imported in 
1934 was supplanted by a sizable 
import surplus of 320,127 dozen 
pairs in 1935. In value, however, 
1935 exports still greatly exceed im- 
ports. As has been pointed out be- 
fore by the association, the gain in 
imports in 1935 has been, to a large 
extent, due to greater imports of low 
priced Japanese goods. 


British Use More 
Indian Cotton 


The striking increase in British 
consumption of Indian raw cotton 
since the trade agreements of 1933 
at Bombay and Otawa is emphasized 
in the Lancashire evidence to the In- 
dian Tariff Board, and the complaint 
is made of the “catastrophic” decline 
in Lancashire trade with India since 
the present levels of Indian import 
duties were attained. 

Referring to cotton piece goods, 
the memorandum states: “So far as 
we are aware there is nothing in the 
character of these goods which would 
suggest that the margins between 
United Kingdom and Indian fair sell- 
ing prices are different from the mar- 
gins applicable to other goods, and 
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Classitied Department 


employees neatly dressed in 
CLOTHES’’—for Men and Women. Write 
for prices and samples. 

ville, N. C. 


UNIFORMS 


for Textile Workers 


Better appearance and better work from 
“ON-DUTY 


Box 861, Ashe- 


WANTED 


To buy or lease Roller Covering Shop in 


the Southern States; can be a public 
or mill owned. Give full detail of ma- 
chinery and number of spindles you are 
covering and number of milis in a ra- 
dius of 50 miles. Address ‘‘Roller Shop,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Old used positive (zig-zag) warper 
or slasher combs, any condition. 
Box 1375, Greensboro, N. C. 


WANTED 


Salesman to sell Tapioca and Hol- 
land Starches to the Textile Mills 
on commission. Unlimited source 
of supply. Address “‘Starches,”’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


a. A. WHITE 4&4 CO., Sou. Rep. 
international Moletening Co. 
Jackson Molstening Co. 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, U 

Humidifiers 


Box 633 Chariotte, N. C. 


| FOR SALE 


i TWO (2) MORTON BEAM 
DYEING MACHINES COM- | 
PLETE WITH PUMPS, AIR 
COMPRESSOR AND AIR 
RECEIVER. IF INTEREST- 
ED, WRITE OR WIRE: 
; COCKER MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY CO., GASTONIA, 
N. C. | 


Wanted To Purchase 
Several hundred used Loom Reeds. Must 
be in good shape. Please state dents per 
one inch, outside width, length overall. 
Address Howard Bradshaw, Anderson, 8. 
C.. or Columbia, 8. 


now that the United Kingdom goods 
are being dealt with separately from 
the goods of foreign competitors we 
submit there is no longer any ground 
for the maintenance of a duty which 
has proved singularly detrimental to 
certain Lancashire interests, sweeping 
them entirely out of existence in a 
violent and sudden manner, which is 
in opposition to the conception of 
mutual consideration in economic 
matters.” 


To Rule On Cotton Sale 


Washington—Comptroller-General 
McCarl will rule “sometime this 
week” on the advisability of several 
proposals seeking partial liquidation 
of Government - controlled cotton 
stocks through sale to manufacturers 
of road building materials, it was said 
in authoritative circles. 

It is anticipated that the proposals 
will receive especial attention, in view 
of outspoken opposition to the pend- 
ing Smith bill, providing for open 
market sale of the 6,000,000 bales 
of the staple secured by Government 


loans. 


Senator Augustine M. Lonergan 
(Dem., Conn.) said that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is prepared to 
submit the first of these proposals to 
the Comptroller’s office. The Sena- 


tor explained that the loan cotton 
could be disposed of partially by 


sale at low prices to manufacturers 
of road-building materials. 

Representatives of these contrac- 
tors assert that they can use the sta- 
ple in the manufacture of cotton 
membrane fabrics to strengthen bi- 
tuminous surface roads, and for the 
manufacture of cotton mats for cur- 
ing concrete. 


Viscose Makes 
Actate Cut Fiber 


The Viscose Company is making 
some acetate staple fiber, it was 
learned at the week-end. Only small 
quantities have been made as yet to 
meet definite orders from mills, but 
the company is reported as carrying 
on experiments in the development 
of this type of staple. It is sold as 
acetate Fibro. 

Production of Fibro, the com- 
pany’s viscose staple fiber, is steadily 
increasing. It is reported that there 
is a rapidly growing demand for this 
staple and that the company’s output 
this year will be heavy. 


Need Help? 

Find your man throughfa 
Bulletin Want Ad 
This Sise Space $3.00 per 
insertion 


| 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMESTIC Export 


MLIERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas Sr... New 


The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Lewell, Mass. 
Francs B. Beyer 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Cotton goods markets continued slow 
last week. The most encouraging feature was that gray 
goods prices held well in spite of the slow demand. So 
far stocks have not accumulated to any marked extent 
and prices are not expected to go lower. Present prices 
on print cloths are less than cost and that fact is giving 
concern to sellers. Progress in the market has been 
checked by the threat of new taxes on cotton. Further 
progress has been made in refunding taxes, but a great 
deal of detailed work yas yet to be done. Unfavorable 
weather all over the country has also served to keep busi- 
ness at a low level. Traffic conditions have made it hard 
for salesmen to do a normal amount of work. 


In the print cloth section the usual report was that 
trading was on a small scale. Prices paid were not 
changed, and although there were reports of bids for con- 
cessions, these were reported to have been turned down. 
Thus on the 38%-inch 5.35-yard 64x60s efforts to cut 
under 5 9-l16c have failed where good quantities were 
concerned, and moderate amounts sold at that. 


Carded broadcloths showed little change. There was 
good business on 100x60s at the prices which had pre- 
vailed for several days, but the emphasis appeared to be 
on early deliveries. The 80x60s sold in large amounts at 
6 1-léc. 


The sheeting division found only moderate call for va- 
rious constructions, with no inquiry large enough to 
tempt sellers to cut under quoted levels. There were 
reports of some buying from the bag trade. Convertible 
numbers moved in only scattered lots. 


The fine goods markets continued strong and fairly 
active. On some styles only one or two mills were still 
willing to meet recent selling levels, although it was not 
always because an individual mill did not have the want- 
ed goods. Rather, they were holding their meager stocks 
for advances which they regard as inevitable. There was 
some indication that advances would set in during the 
next week, especially in the combed lawn division. 


Gray goods, 38)-in., 64x60s.. 
Gray goods, 39-in. 80x80s__.__ 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Gray goods, 39-in., 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s_.. 
Staple ginghams 9% 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW. YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—-There was little new business in 
yarns last week and the market continued in the dull 
period that has been noted since the AAA tax muddle. 
Deliveriés on old orders have increased materially and 
were reported last week as being larger than in any week 
since early in December. Most of the business been 
done has been limited to early deliveries. At the same 
time, it is believed here that demand is accumulating and 
that sales should be much larger as soon as the tax ad- 
justments are completed. 

The anxiety’ of some spinners to get new orders has 
resulted in some soft spots in prices. 

It is explained by some suppliers that weak selling of 
carded yarns recurs from time to time, giving customers 
the impression that by waiting they may be able to cover 
at their own prices with the spinnings they prefer. The 
majority of spinners, it is said, still are operating at the 
rate which has been in effect since the year-end holidays; 
but with shipments continually exceeding sales, week 
after week, it is indicated that yarn mill operations are 
likely to be reduced next month unless spinners and cus- 
tomers close the gap now existing between their price 
ideas. 


Combed spinners assert that higher prices sooner or 
later are bound to make their appearance because long 
staple cotton is so strong and in such good hands. They 
say when they go to buy longer staples they are met with 
high prices and frequent turndowns by owners. This will 
affect such counts as 60s and finer, but at the present 
time there is nothing to indicate the effects are going to 
be felt soon. Fine combed counts are easy along with 
coarser numbers. 


Mercerized yarns are dull so far as new orders are con- 
cerned but in fair demand for old contracts. Prices are 
fairly steady at 68c basis 60s two-ply. Underwear makers 
have been taking larger amounts. 


Customers’ insistence on obtaining complete deduction 
of the amount of the cotton to processing tax (4.704 
cents) from the prices prevailing previous to January 
6th, regardless of whether the prices quoted up to Jan- 
uary 6th fully covered this tax, is blamed for the present 
unprofitable rates which spinners are facing. 


Southern Single Skeins 26s 30 
8s 24 ~-24% 30s 32 -33 
10s 24 40s 39. 
12s 24% -25% Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
14s 25 -26 Rs 2% -251; 
20s 27 -28 10s 25% -26 
26s 80-31 12s 26% -27 
30s 32-33 16s 27% -28 
36s 20s 28 - 
Carpet Yarns 
Southern Single Warps Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
10s 24 and 4-ply 2514-261 
12s 2414-25 % Colored stripe, 8s, 3 
14s 25. -26 and 4-ply 26 -27 
16s 26-27 White carpets, 8s, 3 
26s . 30-3! Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
30s .. 32 -33 8s, 1-ply 24%- 
40s 33 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply ___24%4-25 
Southern Two- Ply Chain 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 27%- 
Warps 12s, 2-ply 28 
8s 2414-25 16s, 2-ply 
30s, 2-ply .....-.- 31 -31% 
12g ------------ outhern Frame Cone 
168 2614-27 Cones 
20s --- 27-28 10s 2444-25 
30 l4s 2514-26 
36s 35 46-36 1ks 26%-27 
Southern Two-Ply epee 22s 28 -28% 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


31 W. Firet Street, Chariotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 
Push Button Control — Reversin 
at with limit stops up an 
Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc. 


328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N.Y 


“SILK AND MIXED GOODS” 


Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 
By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 
Autber of Slik and Mixed Goods, Etc. 


“Silk and Mixed Goods analysis, Construction, Cost, Cal- 
culation, and Weave,"’ by Arthur H. Schnell, Textile 
School Graduate, former New York Stik Expert, Practical] 
Mill Man and Efficiency Expert. in 2 volumes, 493 pages 
(139 pages). and “for users of silk. rayon, and other yarns 
in the production of mixed goods.” 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 
Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


ENTWISTLE Mro. Co.—PLANntT No. 1 


Dimples are supposed to belong exclusively to the 
“fair sex,”’ and one dimple has been known to play the 
mischief—especially when Dan Cupid used it for target 
practice. Kipling must have known the lure and danger 
of a girl with dimples when he wrote: 


“The female of the species 
Is more deadly than the male.” 


In the past few years, Equal Rights have been em- 
phatically declared, and just as emphatically demon- 
strated by the “fair sex.” They wear pants, drink and 
smoke . Small wonder then that an occasional man as- 
serts his right to do as Ae pleases, and sometimes pleases 
to sport a dimple. But when one man grabs two periect 
dimples for his own, that is simply too much, and there 
ought to be a law “agin it!” (For further particulars, 
see a certain overseer in Entwistle Mill No. 1.) 

Was sorry to find quite a lot of flu in Rockingham, 
and some of my best friends laid up with it. 


Entwistle Mill, Plant No. 1, makes white goods and 


is going full blast, two eight-hour shifts. That’s enough 
for any mill torun. More is likely to mean overproduc- 
tion and then curtailment and dissatisfaction all around. 

There are fine people at Entwistle. The officials are 
fair and square and everyone knows it. The overseers 
are gentlemen, and every department seemed to be in 
perfect order with work running good and nobody hur- 
ried or worried. It is a joy to go in a nice mill and see 
the healthy, happy operatives, and to know that they 
have shorter hours and better pay than was ever dreamed 
possible years ago. 

The Textile Bulletin has a lot of friends and readers 
at Entwistle, with Vice-President W. H. Entwistle and 
Superintendent R. C. Heyward heading the list. 

In card room, H. P. Cannon is overseer, with J. O. 
Jenkins, second hand on first shift, and M. L. Wrape on 
second shift. L. J. Rivenbark, card grinder, is a great 
reader and always liked “Aunt Becky’s” writings. L. F. 
Dawkins is a live wire section man. 

W. W. Harris, overseer spinning, was out-sick. Was 
sorry to miss seeing him. Dan Williams is second hand 
on first shift and W. R. Parnell on second shift. J. O. 
Hamilton, Fred Wright and J. W. Swann are section 
men who are interested in keeping posted on textile mat- 
ters. A. A. Robinson and E. D. Kilgore are splendid 


young section men who are looking after the new Barber- 
Colman spoolers. Johnny Sullivan is a section man in 
spinning. 

H. G. Bunn is overseer weaving. Geo. W. Roland is 
second hand on first and J. G. Brown on second shift. 
And those rooms sure do run smoothly. And why not, 
with such good loom fixers as A. V. Barringer, W. V. 
Forbis, J. F. Sellers, A. D. Dawkins and others, who read 
The Bulletin every week. J. W. Dickert, warp man, is 
another live wire. 

In the cloth room, T. S. Heyward, son of the superin- 
tendent, is overseer. Several pretty girls were inspecting 
cloth. 

W. H. Leathers is master mechanic. 

ENTWISTLE No. 2 

Superintendent John A. McFalls, as always, has made 
a great hit with the operatives, from overseers on down 
the line, and there’s a reason. He is genuinely interested 
in his work and is as good a Christian through the week 
as he is on Sunday. The most unlettered person knows 
true worth when he sees it. 

Last year, the storage rooms here were packed with 
ginghams that seemed destined to never move. But 
there’s hardly a bit left! The product now is more 
varied. 

This mill is making some of the nicest upholstery and 
slip-cover goods the writer has ever seen. 

It is always a pleasure to call on these splendid people. 
The overseers are friendly and courteous as well as busy 
and efficient. 


P. A. Calvert is overseer carding; P. L. Dawkins, over- 
seer spinning; K. M. McInnis, overseer weaving; J. C. 
McNeil, overseer dyeing; Sewell Williams is a progres- 
sive young man who is working up under Mr. McNeil, 
and is very much interested in his job. Mr. McNeil 
worked up here under Mr. Allen, the former dyer, who 
has been dead several years. 


C. J. Waldrop is overseer of weaving and assistant su- 
perintendent; J. R. Ephland, overseer cloth room, still 
carries big bills, but I manage somehow to change one for 
him. Am on to his tricks and go prepared. 

D. A. (Donald) Brannon, graduate from State College, 
is the new designer at this plant. He is the son of the 
late A. B. Brannon, who was superintendent at Entwistle 
No. 1 at the time of his death. Donald is a fine and 
promising young man and bids fair to become a valuable 
addition to the organization. Mrs. Brannon still lives in 
Rockingham, but extreme bad weather prevented me 
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from looking her up, as I had intended. Wanted to con- 
gratulate her on having such a fine son. 


Pee Dee Mrs. Co. 


There are two of these mills also, No. 1 and No. 2. 
The pretty office is at No. 1. The snow, rains and 
freezes had made the dirt roads impassable, and they 
look as if they will never again be any good. 

H. B. (Bun) Miller is now general superintendent and 
is a very much interested and busy man. Says he has 
never seen finer or more co-operative employees any- 
where. They are all trying to show him that they are for 
him and anxious to do everything possible to carry out 
his plans. Mr. Miller has two daughters in Converse 
College; one finishes this year and the other next year. 
His son finishes High this year, too. The family will 
not move until school closes. 


Pee Dee Mills make denims, suitings and other heavy- 
weight goods. Work is running almost as perfectly as 
any white goods plant, and production picking up. 

W. H. Entwistlesis president and H. D. Steadman, 
secretary and treasurer; H. B. Miller, general superin- 
tendent; G. B. Byrd, superintendent at No. 1, and J. C. 
Stubbs at No. 2. Mr. Stubbs is 77 years of age and, has 
been here at this one mill 58 years, and has never been 
out a day except when mill was stopped. 

At Pee Dee No. 1—J. F. Williams is carder and spin- 
ner; L. H. Holcomb is overseer of weaving, and P. B. 
Porter, overseer finishing. 

Found one of my nephews, Spurgeon Thomas, and his 
pretty wife, both working in the cloth room. Had a date 
for supper with them but got rained out. | 

At No. 2—Henry Jenkins is overseer carding and spin- 
ning; J. C. Stubbs, overseer of weaving and assistant to 


Mr. Miller; John C. Jenkins, overseer the cloth room; 


Dillon Poston and P. E. Murphy, progressive loom fixers. 
GIRLS IN THE OFFICE 


There are three charming girls in the office. They are 
Misses Lila M. Walsh, Mary and Carrie Bell McBride, 
the Misses McBride are daughters of a former superin- 
tendent, K. F. McBride, who is dead. ‘There is some- 
thing beautiful about the way the mills in Rockingham 
stick to the families of good men who have passed away. 

Mr. Simmons, I believe, is the name of the office man. 

Mrs. Geo. W. RoLaAnp PAssEs 

Mrs. Geo. W. Roland, charming and beloved wife of 
the second hand in weaving on first shift, Entwistle No. 
1, passed away Thursday night after one week’s illness. 
Mrs. Roland was formerly Miss Beatrice Ferguson and 
a graduate of Winthrop College. She was a young wo- 
man of fine personality and will be greatly missed, not 
only in her home but in the entire community. 


BATESBURG, C. 


MartTet 


Among other advantages, this mill has a weather 
prophet. Mr. E. J. Hite sat there in the office and pre- 
dicted “rain before morning” and the sun was shining as 
if it did not expect to quit any time soon. Did it rain? 
I'll say it did! 

Sam McAbee, son of Mr. and Mrs. McAbee of Chero- 
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kee Falls, S. C., is office assistant and supply clerk; has 
a nicely arranged supply room in the office building. 

C. E. McAllister, superintendent, is always on the go. 
Mr. Hite says he’s like the Irishman’s flea, “When you 
think you have him under your finger, take a look and 
he’s gone.”’ 

An addition has just been made to the dyehouse, and 
was taking on a coat of paint. The mill was cleaner 
than I’ve ever seen it. The product is various styles and 
weights of ticking. The mill runs two 40-hour shifts 
with a third shift on part of the spinning, to balance it 
up. 

There is a live Mothers’ Club, also a Section Men's 
Club, which looks after the best interests of the village 
welfare. The object is to have a morally clean com- 
munity through the efforts of the people themselves. 

T. L. Shepherd is carder; B. G. Payton, spinner; J. C. 
Butler, weaver; L. E. Ricard, cloth room; John C. Al- 
ford, dyer; F. S. Sanlin, formerly of Cherokee Falls, 
master mechanic; N. C. Shealey, yard man. 


DARLINGTON, 5S. C. 


A Correctep List or OVERSEERS AND SECOND HANDs 


Folks do read this department, and I always get proof 
of it if I make a mistake or leave out some important 
item. Sometimes people are so modest they won't tell us 
about the splendid things they do, or have. We thank a 
Darlington friend for the following: 

“Annt Becky, you failed to mention our dispensary 
first aid for the sick, and our village nurse, Mrs. Waters, 
who looks out for the health of the village. This is a 
service we truly appreciate. 

SUPERINTENDENT AND DEPARTMENT HEADS 

A. B. Sibley, superintendent; W. F. Fleming and 
Frank Williams, timekeepers. 

W. E. McIntyre, overseer carding; G. C. Emmett and 
J. C. Emory, second hands. 

W. F. Pettitt, overseer spinning; A. R. Small and Mr. 
Mattox, second hands. 

W. T. O’Shields, overseer weaving; J. W. Merritt and 
W. H. Baxley, second hands. 

W. A. Jordon, overseer cloth room, and Mr. Anderson, 
second hand. 

W. W. Hancock, master mechanic, and Will Truitt, 
outside man.” 


Equipment For Sale 


? 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO. Wilton. N. H. Sou. Agt., L B. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: 905 Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. 
20 ry Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md.. Lexington Bidge., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Blidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte, 
N. Johnston Bide., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanoo 
Tenn., Tennessee BPlectric Power Bide., D. 8S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnatl, O., First National Bank Bide... W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bide.. BE. W. Burbank, Mer.;: Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.;: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg.. CC. L. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg.. C. L 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Par) 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mgr.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Megr.; 
Washington. DPD. C.. Southern Bide., H. C. Hood, Mer 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheviiie; N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 38 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 
T. L. Hill 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. Il. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert EB. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
13th St., Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Piace, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS 4&4 REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: Carolinas and Va., W. 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 849. Greenville, 8 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 146 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 


BAHNSON CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO. Rockford, Il Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.;: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. Sin- 
leton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
— C.: J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, 
am A. 


BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL 4&4 CO., JOHN, 16 Hudson St.. New York City 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hilisboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, iInc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff. E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmlow. 

tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Il 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices, 619 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles. 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654. 
Tei. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Blide., Greenville, S. C.: C. Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, S. C.: A. C. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta. Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte. 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co.. Greenville, S. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta. Ga. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bide.. Charlotte, x. GC. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynol Bl ] - 
NC. y ynolds dg., Winston 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 17 Battery Piace. New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 5. C., John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 
ranbure. 8. C.. J. Canty Alevander. Asst Sou. Wer: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bide. 
Atlanta, Ga... C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824- 


N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.,. L. H. Kel- 
ley. Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON 4&4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. tem 
John ©. Humphries, P. 0. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensbore, N. C., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, Bast Radford. Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., 8S.W., Atlanta. Ga.. W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. t., Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Meger.; D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer. —Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. BB. Green, H. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Blidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.;: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt.. Greenville, Ss. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 136 S. Spring St., Concor . F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt.. Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin. Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS €@4 CO., Inc., E .I., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 2138 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1651, Charlotte. N. c. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, O. Box 681, Charlotte, G. 


SALES CO., 601 Bullders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.: a Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Blag., Rich- 
mond, Va.: D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bidge.. Norfolk, Va.; W. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Blide.., Bluefield. W. Va Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.: H. C. Moshell, Charleston, 8. C.; G. PF. 
W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., N. Y.. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, G E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; 
Charleston, W. Va.., L. Alston, ; Charlotte, N. C., E P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., BE. M. Wise, Ww. O’Hara, Mers. ; Okiahoria City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Re Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., . Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mar. ; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer. ; en eg, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Megr.; San Antonio Tex., L. 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga. J. Selbert, as, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Maer.; Tex., Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, 8. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, Rete A 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 


GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William W. Conard, Greenwood, Cc. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama-—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—F ulton Sup ly Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon. 
Mill & Ship Supply Co. Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississipp!i- Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. B. Dil- 
worth Co. , Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney ‘Co., Rich- 
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mond; Johnston Electric Co., 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atianta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

GOODVEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. A} 
Repvs.. W C Kilhek. 206-207 EK 7th St Charitotte N © 
Exckels, 141 N. Myrtie Ave., Jacksonville, Fia.; 
713-716 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton New Urileans, La.;: E. M. Champion, 709-1: 
Spring St., Shreveport, La., Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts.. Knoxville, Tenn.; KE. W Saunders, 209 Broadway. Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. Cc. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehvuuse, 302 W. Firet St.. Charlotte, N 


GRATON KNIGHT CO.,. Worcester. Mass. Sales Reps... R. 
W. Davis, Gratun & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atianta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Uraton & Knight Co., 115 8. llth St.. St. Louls, Mo.; 
D. Landis, Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Koger W 
Allen, 2078 Hallwvod WUrive, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St... Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bidz. Annex. Greenville, 5. U Cameron & Markiey 
Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley ~vo., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Lron Wurks, Culumbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting <v., Vallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Cu., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co.. Nashvilie, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co.., 
Jackson, Tenn.;: E LD. Mortun & Co... Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, C 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 


Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 


Boyd 


Sou. Reps., Samue! Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 5. U., Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Bux $34, Fairfax, Ala.; L. KR. Unruh, P. O. box 
i602, Charlotte, N. C. 

B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. ! Suu. 


Uffices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National 
Atianta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bidg., 
c: J. W. Rimmer, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, 
Miller. sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington. Vel. 
Chas. H Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou 
lina Specialty Co., P. 9. Box 620, Charlotte, N. © 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Keps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Hidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baitimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree. Apt. No. 45, 
Atianta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charies St., New 
Orleans. La.: B. EB. Dodd, $33 St. Charlies St... New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, Dee 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atianta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 6, Dalias, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps... J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

JACKSON LUMBER CO.. Lockhart. Ala. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 
irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile MU! Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mil) Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Industmal Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ua.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-CGariand Co... Louisville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. N. J. Seu. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Chariotte, 'N. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., 


Bank bid 
Charlutte., 


Fred Dickinson, Jim 


Sou. Reps.. 


Rep., Caro- 


Sou. Rep., W. 
Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 


2 ©. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood- 


side Bidg., Greenville, 8S. Waniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.. Claude B. Lier, P. UO. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; 


Luke J. Castile, 616 N. Church 8t., Charlotte, N. C.; 
lace. 1116 South 26th St.. Kirmingham. Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., 


F. M. Wal- 


Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Southern Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

LAW 4 CO., A. M., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadeiphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Uffices: Atianta Plant, 1115 Murphy Ave., 8.W., H: Barbee, 
Mer.. Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bidg.. H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse, 418-15 Second Ave.. Wendell, Mer.: New Or- 


ans. 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Wovudside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 

MANHATTAN RUSGBER MFG. Div. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
MATTAN, inc., Passaic. N. J Suu Uffices and HKeps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 110s N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Alabama—Antiiston, Anntistun Hdw Co., Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. wo. (Special Agent); Wirmingham, tLong-Lewis 
tidw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Nvojin Hdw., 
& Supply Cv.; Tuscaloosa. Allien & Jemison ©vo.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Harkiey Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
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H. Watson (Special Agent): 


Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
DeTreville (Special 


Agent) Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carvlina—Asheville, T. 8S. Morrison & 
©o.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 


Elizabeth City. Kilgabeth City tron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Kros.; High 
Point. Keater Machinery Co and Heeson Haw. “'o.: Lenotr. 


Bernhardt-Seagie ©o., Gastonia, UGastonia Belting Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wiilmi: gton, Wilmington Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Keste: Machinery Co. Suvuuth 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Chariestun, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Cvo.; Columbia, Columbla 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Cu.; Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanvuga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Wuford Kros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude 8t., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville. Tenn ; © BP. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 Z7th Place 8S., Birm- 
Ingham, Ala.; KR. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 
N. ¢ 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE 4&4 CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St... New 
York City. Sou. Uffice and Warehouse, 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Jutian T. Chase, Kes. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mgr. Sou. Keps., Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. FE. Biakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James |. White. Amer. Savings Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bidg., Chattanovo,a Tenn.; J. H. Shuford, 
Harry L. Shinn, 922 Jefferson Standard Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Pemberton. 324 Dick St., Fayetteville. N. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Re 


ps., 
R. B. Macintyre, 801 E. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. 
Providence, KR. i. Swu. Office and W arehouse, 131 
Charlotte, N. C Sou Agt,. C. D 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
5. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga 

N. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 282 Madison Ave 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte. N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Vist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
5S. C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 


Exchange S8St., 
W. First St., 
Taylor, Gaffney, 8. C. Sou. 


. New York 


Sou. 


Stamford, Conn. 
Chariot te, N. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St... Gastonia. N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP. 
Sou. Kep., BE. W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Kluniph, 1716 Garden Terrace. Charlotte, N. C. 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Chariotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 

PLYMOUTH BOX 4&4 PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C 

PERKINS & SON, inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P QO. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson. P. O. Box 841. Greenville, 8. 

RHOADS 4& SONS, J. E., 35 N. ad St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. ; 


Atianta Store, 88 For- 


syth St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.: C. R. Mite hell, Mer.;: Reps., J. W. 
Mitchell. Box 1589, Greenville, Ss. C.: L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. 
5th St., Winston-Salem, z. Jay, 329 West Point 


Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM 4& HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 

5. Ss. ROY & SONS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C.. John R. Roy, representative. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Megr.; 
Greenville, 8. C 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City 
old P. Goller, Greenville. 8S. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.. 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C.;: KR. B. Olmey, 158 
Main St., s. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main S8St., 
Winston-Sale “a N, J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.: T. z ‘Moore. 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glasscock St taleigh, N. C.: John Limbach, 
233 Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga.: D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta., 
Nashville; Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. Newark and Boston. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, lll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., ‘Phone 6935. O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta. 
Ga., 1138 Courtland St.. S.E., A. 8. Stephens, Kep.: New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchouplitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Speciality Co., Charlotte N. C. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
160% Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baitimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal! Storage Corp., 317 N. 


l7th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. L 
Rep., Bugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE 4&4 FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atianta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mgr. 812 Mont- 


Rep., P. H. Del 


J. Sou. Rep., Har- 


Office. 
Union 
Charlotte, N. C.; 


Sou. 


- 
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gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. Reps., Ww. T. 
Steen. Greenville. S €¢.: John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. R. Berry. Atlanta. Ga.: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn Sou 7 
and Warehouse. 652 Murphy Ave... S.W., Atlanta. Ga 
Jones. Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 145%, Char. 
lotte, N. ©. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., jreenville, 
s H. EB. Léttlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, a H. Ratford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bidg.; Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., oe Madison Ave., New York City 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 75, Green- 
ville. 8S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5. C 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Peter- 
son-Etewart Fence Cons tru ‘tion Co.. 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.;: Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avand: ule Estates, Ga.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St.. Columbia, 8. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 355, Lancas- 
ter. 8S. C.: R. BE. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N.C.; Henry 
m. Bunch, 319 S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bidge., Wilmington, N. C.; Hdwin C, Boyette, Jr., 
i818 Ewing Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
C.: S$. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta, Ga.; The 
Tavior Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.; 
m. BE. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., tnc., Stone Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va... and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg. 5 © 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bide. Chariotte, N. C. 


FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. 
Sou. Ul ith Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.; H. G. Mayer and 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin 8St., Spartanburg, E. J. 
Maddy. Sec. and Treas. 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Reps., 
Atianta. Ga.. 324 Marietta St.. R. G. Bullard: Birmingham. Ala.. 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bidge.: *Charilotte, N. C.. States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., 903 James Bidg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bide., 
Truscon Steel Co.; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bidg.., 
W. F. Sattler: Jacksonville, Fila., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Mark Sts.: Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bidge.: Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bide... New 
Orleans. La... @rusecon Steel Co., 1143 Canal Bank Bidg.: *Nor- 
folk. Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utley; *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bidge., A. P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I Seu. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE gs Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou, Reps., E. Rowell Holt, First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Charlotte, 


N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. Sidney 


Jordan. Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. r 
UU. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
L. K. Palmer. 116 8S. 18th St., Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 3216 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 
Co.. Ine.. Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: Morean’s. Inc., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campopell 
Ave... E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., 
Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 6th St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.: Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Bason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.;: 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co.. 236-240 Marietta St... N.W., Atianta, Ga.: Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bide. Mat. Co., Inc. 230 Sist St., Birmingham, Ala. 
U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga 
VEEDER-ROOT, ‘Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L, with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave... N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bide., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. Ll. Dalton. 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; lL. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
i Rep., W. lL. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS @ GONG, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
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Withington, 710 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 8S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, N. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning 065 Ss. Ch apman St (Jreensboro: N. © Searell. 
Commodore Apts., Greensb N. C.: Walter A. Wood Supply 
(‘o., 4517 Rossville Bivd., C inooga, Tenn. 


New Du Pont Products 


Two new products have just been announced by the 
Dyestuffs Division of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
These include Luxol Brilliant Green BL (patented) ; 
Diagen Black DM (patented); Avirol OS (patent ap- 
plied for); and Avirol WS (patent applied for). 

‘“Luxol” Brilliant Green BL is a new spirit soluble 
color which yields bright bluish shades of green in all 
types of spirit printing inks. It is said to possess excel- 
lent solubility in alcohol and, in addition, is fast to light 
and exhibits good tinctorial strength. It is expected that 
Luxol Brilliant Green BL will find use wherever a quickly 
drying, bright printing ink of bluish green shade is de- 
sired. 

‘“Diagen” Black DM fills the need for a straight azoic 
black to be used alone for greenish shades of black or in 
conjunction with other colors of this type. It is expected 
to be particularly useful for shading blues to obtain dark 
navies and as a shading component for browns. It ex- 
hibits satisfactory fastness to light and to soaping at the 
boil for one-half hour, and it should be widely employed 
on the less expensive types of cotton goods because of its 
desirable shade and good application properties. 

New DYESTUFFS 

Two new dyestuffs to be known as “‘Acele” Red RP 
Powder and “Luxol” Fast Black S (patented) have just 
been announced by the Dyestuffs Division of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

‘“Acele” Red RP Powder is a new addition to the 
company's line of acetate fiber dyes which produces me- 
dium shades of red on all types of acetate fiber materials. 
It is said to exhibit good general fastness and good pene- 
trating and application properties. “Acele’ Red RP 
Powder will find use alone for medium to full shades of 
red as well as in combination for the production of 
browns. 

‘“Luxol” Fast Black S (patented), an addition to the 
company’s line of spirit soluble colors, is a black of very 
good solubility which will not bronze even in heavy 
shades. In shade, it is somewhat redder than “Luxol” 
Fast Black L (patented). Like the rest of this class of 
colors, ““Luxol’” Kast Black S (patented) will be used 
widely in all types of spirit printing inks as well as for 
coloring leather, wood and pyroxylin or tinfoil lacquers. 

‘“Acele” and “Luxol” are registered trade-marks of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Barnard To Sell New Mill’s Line 


Knoxville, Tenn.—A new hosiery mill is being equip- 
ped at Greeneville, the East Tennessee town which leads 
this section in burley tobacco sales. A building has been 
leased and converted into a mill. 


About 100 machines will be installed and two shifts 
will be worked. Operations will begin the last of Feb- 
ruary. It is planned to employ about 125. 


Robert Price was elected president; Nathan Natelson, 
of New York, vice-president; C. A. Ricks, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager, and W. W. Ricks, man- 
ager of the Telford Mill. Carl Johnson, of Greeneville, 
is a director. 

The Barnard Hosiery Company of New York will be 
the selling agents. 
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Three Ways of Increasing Profits! 2 
1. Do Not Neglect Your Machinery = 
Give it proper care! Have it gone over by experts al = 

least once a vear. Defective and loose parts may be z 
found which need overhauling. A large number of 8 

mills employ us to make regular yearly inspection of & 

their machinery. This keeps them in the highest . 

state of efficiency and means increased production & 

and decreased expenses = 

2. Worn or Broken Machines . 
Are often discarded when they can be repaired and & 

made equally as good as new. The broken or worn & 

part can be taken off and replaced. The complete 2 
machine can be rebuilt or overhauled. Our skilled & 
mechanics can get renewed service out of your ma- Z 
chinery for you. = 

= 

3. Do Not Discard Broken Parts 
Steel rolls can be renecked, stoned and honed tor & 

half the cost of new ones. Old spind'es can be re : 
pointed, straightened and rehardened. Flyers, picker & 

lap pins and cylinder heads can be repaired at a & 
considerable saving : 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. = 
“We Rearrange, Erect; Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill . 
Machinery” 

CHARLOTTE, N : 

W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. = 


(Ox 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ ~ 


Stocks in The Standard 
All the Leading Cara-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY Wwe MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U S.A: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


You win!..Were getting 1% 
mote with those new rings! 


How many of your frames are running at reduced 
front roll speeds because of worn rings? If you're 
looking for an IMMEDIATE increase in yarn output, you 
should get at least 10% to 15% greater delivery with 
new DIAMOND FINISH High-polish rings. That means 
that much more yarn, produced at lower unit cost, and 
of better quality. Talk it over with your super! 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 


Makers of. Spi nning anda ister CR Ings since 18 /3 
Seuthern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON. 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


CARL 


AND 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is cuaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
§ formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. | 
Sou. Agents 


E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Oo. 343 P. O. Box 720 
Greenv lie, S. C. 
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Air pockets in your spinning room 


make PROFITS 


TAKE 


Open windows in the spinning 
and weaving rooms lower hu- 
midity and cause local drafts, 
“air pockets,” spotty conditions. 
And this is followed by ends- 
down, seconds, increased pro- 


duction costs, lost profits. 


The Parks Automatic Airchang- 
er, on the other hand, circulates 
air evenly throughout the rooms 
and maintains uniform humidity 
conditions with maximum air- 
change at all times... winter 


and summer. And by so doing, 


it improves quality and rate of 
output. It lowers excessive sum- 
mertime temperatures and im- 
proves the morale and efficiency 


of workers. 


The Parks Automatic Airchang- 
er is designed to utilize and sup- 
plement your existing system. 
No adequate equipment need 
be scrapped. And the reasonable 
investment required is returned 
in savings. Send today for Bul- 
letin 234 which gives complete 


details. Or check the line on the 


coupon that will bring a Parks 
engineer to explain the Air- 


changer’s advantages to you. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


ARKS 


engineer call () (Please check) 
j N TITH 
bil YN JO ALISHYBAINN 
TINLILSNI 


Gentlemen: Please send me bulletins on Parks 
Automatic Airchangers (]) You may have an 
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